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LITTLE DUTCHEE, 


LITTLE maid of Amsterdam, 
At her window quaint and high, 
Saw the Dutch and English sailors 
Smile at her as they passed by; 
Saw them kiss their hands, and call her, 
2ut she answered soft and low, 
** Little Dutchee 
Lovee muchee 
But an Inglis sailor! —no! ” 


Still they courted her so gaily, 
Till they made the Dutchman wild, 
For somehow the little maiden 
Seemed to be quite reconciled ; 
Looked up in their English faces — 
** You are all one great big dunce, 
Little Dutchee 
Lovee muchee, 
Cannot marry a// at once! ”’ 


So it happened just at twilight, 
When the stars were on the sea, 
English Jack and little Dutchee 
Met upon the windy quay. 
Hand in hand they sat together, 
Underneath the old sea wall, 
Little Dutchee 
Lovee muchee, 
Inglis sailor — best of all! 
Temple Bar. FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 


SILENCE AND SLEEP. 
(Lines written at cock-crow.) 


NIGHT time and silence! 
hill 
The last faint whisper of the zephyr dies; 
uae 00 trees and lanes are hushed and 
still, 
A shroud of mist on the slow river lies ; 
And the tall sentry poplars silent keep 
Their lonely vigil in a world of sleep. 


O’er the brooding 


Yea, . men sleep who toiled throughout the 
ay 
At sport or work, and had their fill of sound, 
The jest and laughter that we mate with play, 
The beat of hoofs, the mill-wheel grinding 
round, 
The anvil’s note on summer breezes borne, 
The sickle’s sweep in fields of yellow corn. 


And I too, as the hours go softly by, 
Lie and forget, and yield to sleep’s behest, 
Leave for a space the world without a sigh, 
And pass through silence into dreamless 
rest; 
Like a tired swimmer floating tranquilly 
Full in the tide upon a peaceful sea. 


But hark, that sound! Again and yet again ! 
Darkness is cleft, the stricken silence breaks, 

And sleep’s soft veil is rudely rent in twain, 
And weary nature all too soon awakes ; 
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Though through the gloom has pierced ro ray 
of light, 
To hail the dawn and bid farewell to night. 


Still is it night, the world should yet sleep on, 
And gather strength to meet the distant 
morn. 
But one there is who, though no ray has 
shone, 
Waits not, nor sleeps, but laughs all rest to 
scorn, 
The demon-bird that crows his hideous jeer, 
Restless, remorseless, hateful Chanticleer. 


One did I say? Nay, hear them as they cry; 
Six more accept the challenge of the foe: 
From six stretched necks six more must make 

reply, 
Echo, re-echo and prolong the crow. 
First shrieking singly, then their notes they 
mix 
In one combined cacophony of six. 


Miscalled of poets ‘‘ herald of the day,” 
Spirit of evil, vain and wanton bird, 
Was there then none to beg a moment’s stay 
Ere for thy being Fate decreed the word ? 
Could not Asclepias, when he ceased to be, 
Take to the realms of death thy tribe and 
thee? 


What boots it thus to question ? for thou art, 
And still shalt be; but never canst be still, 
Destined at midnight thus to play thy part, 
And when all else is silent to be shrill. 
Yea, as I lie all sleepless in the dark, 
I love not those who housed thee in the Ark, 
Punch, 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
Lif still hath one romance that naught can 
bury — 
Not Time himself, who coffins Life’s ro- 
mances — 
For still will Christmas gild the year’s mis- 
chances 
If Childhood comes, as here, to make him 
merry — 
To kiss with lips more ruddy than the 
cherry — 
To smile with eyes outshining by their 
glances 
The Christmas tree —to dance with fairy 
dances 
And crown his hoary brow with leaf and berry. 


And as to us, dear friend, the carols sung 
Are fresh as ever — bright is yonder bough 
Of mistletoe as that which shone and swung 
When you and I and Friendship made a 
vow 
That Childhood’s Christmas still should 
seal each brow — 
Friendship’s, and yours, and mine — and keep 
us young. 


Atheneum. THEODORE WATTS. 














THE NEW ASTRONOMY: 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE NEW ASTRONOMY: ITS METHODS 
AND RESULTS. 

ASTRONOMERS are at present endeavor- 
ing to become fully acquainted with the 
resources of a new tool which has recently 
been placed in their hands. Perhaps it 
would be rather more correct to say that 
the tool is not exactly novel in principle, 
but it is rather the development of its 
capabilities and its application in new 
directions that forms the departure now 
creating so much interest. We have 
already learned much by its aid, while the 
expectation of further discoveries is so 
well founded that it is doubtful whether at 
any time since the invention of the tele- 
scope the prospects of the practical as- 
tronomer have seemed so bright as they 
are at this moment. 

In the earlier periods of astronomical 
research it was the movements of the 
heavenly bodies which specially claimed 
attention, and it was with reference to 
these movements that the great classical 
achievements of the science have been 
made. But within the last two or three 
decades the most striking discoveries in 
observational astronomy have been chiefly 
though by no means exclusively concerned 
with the physical constitution of the heav- 
enly bodies. Itis the application of the 
spectroscope by the labors of Dr. Hug- 
gins and others that has disclosed to some 
extent the material elements present in 
the stars, as well as in comets and the 
distant nebula. Now, however, it seems 
as if the spectroscope were for the future 
to be utilized not merely for that chemical 
examination of objects which is in the 
scope of no other method, but also as a 
means of advancing in a particular way 
our knowledge of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. The results already 
obtained are of a striking and interesting 
description, and it is to their exposition 
and development that this article is de- 
voted. 

In the first place, it will be observed 
that the application of the spectroscope 
which we are now considering is not 
merely to be regarded as an improvement 
superseding the older methods of deter- 
mining the movements of stars. It is, 
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indeed, not a little remarkable that the 
type of information yielded by the spec- 
troscope is wholly distinct from that which 
the earlier processes were adapted to 
give. The new method of observing 
movements, and that which, for conven- 
ience, we may speak of as the telescopic 
method, are not, in fact, competitive con- 
trivances for obtaining the same results. 
They are rather to be regarded as comple- 
mentary, each being just adapted to render 
the kind of information that the other is 
incompetent to afford. 

It is well known that the ordinary ex- 
pression, fixed star, is a misnomer, for 
almost every star which has been observed 
long enough is seen to be in motion. In- 
deed, it is not at all likely—nay, it is 
infinitely improbable, that such an object 
as a really fixed star actually exists. 
When the place of a star has been accu- 
rately determined by measurements made 
with the meridian circle, and when, after 
the lapse of a number of years the place 
of the same star is again determined by 
observation, it not infrequently happens 
that the two places disagree. The expla- 
nation is, of course, that the star has 
moved in the interval. Thus the constel- 
lations are becoming gradually trans- 
formed by the movements of the several 
stars which form them. It is true that the 
movements are so slow that even in thou- 
sands of years the changes do not amount 
to much when regarded as a disturbance 
of the configuration. Thus, to take an 
example, we know the movements of the 
stars forming the Great Bear sufficiently 
well to be able to sketch the position of 
the stars as they were ten thousand years 
ago, or as they will be in ten thousand 
years to come, and though, no doubt, some 
distortion is shown in each of these pic- 
tures from the present lineaments of the 
Great Bear, yet the identity of the group 
is in each case well preserved. 

It is, however, obvious that if a star 
should happen to be darting directly 
towards the observer or directly from him, 
the telescopic method of determining its 
movement becomes wholly inapplicable. 
No change in its position could be no- 
ticed. It is, no doubt, conceivable that 
if the distance of a star from the earth 
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were determined, and if the investigation 
were repeated after a sufficient lapse of 
time, then the differences between the 
two distances would give an indication of 
the star’s movement along the line of sight 
during the interval. But we may say at 
once that such a method of research is 
wholly impracticable. Our knowledge of 
the star-distances is far too imperfect for 
the successful application of this method. 
Nor is there the slightest prospect of 
any improvements in practical astronomy 
which could enable us to detect move- 
ments of stars in the line of sight in the 
way suggested. Certainly it offers no hope 
of a method which could compare for a 
moment in simplicity or precision with 
the beautiful spectroscopic process. Of 
course if a star were moving in the line of 
sight, there must be a certain change in 
its apparent lustre corresponding to the 
changes in its distance, and it might be 
supposed that by careful measurements of 
the brightness of a star conducted from 
time to time, conclusions could be drawn 
as to the speed with which it was moving. 
But the application of such a process is 
beyond the sphere of available methods. 
It would take at least a thousand years 
before even the most rapidly moving star 
would experience a change that would sen- 
sibly affect its lustre; and even if we had 
the means of measuring with precision the 
light emitted, our results would still be 
affected by the possible fluctuations in the 
star’s intrinsic brightness. It is thus 
manifest that the resources of the older 
astronomy were quite incapable of meet- 
ing the demands of astronomers when it 
became necessary to learn the movements 
of the stars to us or from us as well as the 
movements perpendicular to the line of 
vision, which had always been the subject 
of much investigation. It is just here that 
the spectroscope comes in to fill the vacant 
place in the armory of the astronomer. 
It tells exactly what the older methods 
were unable to tell, and it does so with a 
certainty and a facility that suggest vast 
possibilities for the spectroscopic process 
in the future. The principle of the 
method is a beautiful illustration of the 
extent to which the different branches of 
physical science are interwoven. But the 
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principle has been a familiar one to astron- 
omers for many years. It is the facility 
and success attending its recent applica- 
tion that has now aroused so much inter- 
est. Once it became certain that the 
undulatory theory of light expressed a 
great truth of nature, a certain deduction 
from that truth became almost obvious. 
It was, however, by no means certain that 
the practical application of this deduction 
to astronomical research would be feasi- 
ble. That it has proved to be so in any 
degree is somewhat of a surprise, while it 
now appears susceptible of developments 
to an extent that could hardly have been 
dreamed of, 

The logic of the new method is simple 
enough. Our eyes are so constituted that 
when a certain number of ethereal vibra- 
tions per second are received by the 
nerves of the retina the brain interprets 
the effect to mean that a ray of, let us 
say, red light has entered the eye. A cer- 
tain larger number of vibrations per sec- 
ond is similarly understood by the brain 
to imply the presence of blue light on the 
retina. Each particular hue of the spec- 
trum —the red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet — is associated with a corre- 
sponding number of vibrations per second. 
It will thus be seen that the interpretation 
we put on any ray of light depends solely, 
as far as its hue is concerned, on the num- 
ber of vibrations per second produced on 
the retina. Increase that number of vibra- 
tions in any way, then the hue shifts 
towards one nearer the blue end of the 
spectrum; decrease the number of vibra- 
tions per second and the hue shifts along 
the spectrumin the opposite direction. 

From these considerations it is apparent 
that the hue of a light as interpreted by 
the eye will undergo modification if the 
source from which the light radiates is 
moving towards us or moving from us. 
In order to expound the matter simply I 
shall suppose a case of a rather simpler 
type ‘than any which we actually find in 
nature. Let us suppose the existence of 


a star emitting light of a pure green color 
corresponding to a tint near the middle of 
the spectrum. This star pours forth each 
second a certain number of vibrations 
appropriate to its particular color, and if 




















the star be at rest relatively to the eye, 
then, we assume, the vibrations will be 
received on the retina at the same inter- 
vals as those with which the star emits 
them. Consequently we shall perceive 
the star to be green. But now suppose 
that the star is hurrying towards us, it fol- 
lows that the number of vibrations re- 
ceived in a second by the eye will undergo 
anincrease. For the relative movement 
's the same as if the earth were rushing 
towards the star. In this case we advance, 
as it were, to meet the waves, and conse- 
quently receive them at less intervals than 
if we were to wait for their arrival. Many 
illustrations can be given of the simple 
principle here involved. Suppose that a 
number of soldiers are walking past in 
single file, and that while the observer 
stands still twenty soldiers a minute pass 
him. But now let him walk in the oppo- 
site direction to the soldiers, then, if his 
speed be as great as theirs, he will pass 
forty soldiers a minute instead of twenty. 
If his speed were half that of the soldiers, 
then he would pass thirty a minute, so that 
in fact the speed with which the observer 
is moving could be determined if he counts 
the number of soldiers that he passes per 
minute, and makes a simple calculation. 
On the other hand, suppose that the ob- 
server walks in the same direction as the 
soldiers; if he maintains the same pace 
that they do, then it is plain that no sol- 
diers at all will pass him while he walks. 
If he moves at half their rate, then ten 
soldiers will pass himeach minute. From 
these considerations it will be sufficiently 
apparent that if the earth and the star are 
approaching each other, more waves of 
light per second will be received on the 
retina than if their positions are relatively 
stationary. But the interpretation which 
the brain will put on this accession to the 
number of waves per second is that the 
hue of the light is altered to some shade 
nearer the blue end of the spectrum. In 
fact, if we could conceive the velocity with 
which the bodies approached to be suffi- 
ciently augmented, the color of the star 
would seem to change from green to blue, 
from blue to indigo, from indigo to violet ; 
while, if the pace were still further in- 
creased, it is absolutely certain that the 
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waves would be poured upon the retina 
with such rapidity that no nerves there 
present would be competent to deal with 
them, and the star would actually disap- 
pear from vision. It may, however, be 
remarked that the velocity required to 
produce such a condition as we have sup- 
posed is altogether in excess of any known 
velocities in the celestial movements. 
The actual changes in hue that the move- 
ments we meet with are competent to effect 
are much smaller than in the case given 
as an illustration. 

On the other hand, we may consider the 
original green star and the earth to be 
moving apart from each other. The effect 
of this is that the number of waves poured 
into the eye is lessened, and accordingly 
the brain interprets this to imply that the 
hue of the star has shifted from the green 
to the red end of the spectrum. If the 
speed with which the bodies increase their 
distance be sufficiently large, the green 
may transform into a yellow, the yellow 
into an orange, the orange into a red; 
while a still greater velocity is, at all 
events, conceivable which would cause;the 
undulations to be received with such slow- 
ness that the nature of the light could no 
longer be interpreted by any nerves which 
the eye contains, and from the mere fact 
of its rapid motion away from us the star 
would become invisible. Here again we 
must add the remark that the actual veloc- 
ities animating the heavenly bodies are 
not large enough to allow of the extreme 
results now indicated. 

However, in the actual circumstances of 
the celestial bodies it seems impossible 
that any change of hue recognizable by 
the eye could be attributed to movement 
in the line of sight. Nor does this merely 
depend on the circumstance that the 
velocities are too small to produce such 
an effect. It must be remembered that 
the case of a star which dispenses light of 
perfect simplicity of composition is one 
that can hardly exist among the heavenly 
bodies, though it may be admitted that 
there is acertain approach to it in one or 
two remarkable cases. It is, however, 
much more usual for the light from a star 
to be of a highly composite type, includ- 
ing rays not only from all parts of the 
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visual spectrum, but also of rays belonging | which have given it notoriety, these are 


to the ultra-violet region, as well as others 
beyond the extreme redend. The effect 


of the retreat of a star, so far as its color | 


is concerned, is that though the green is 
shifted a little towards the red, a bluish 
hue moves up to supply the place of the 
green, and as a similar effect takes place 
along the entire length of the spectrum, 
the total appearance is unaltered. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
lines in the spectrum afford a precise 
means of measuring the extent of the shift 
due to motion. If the movement of the 
star be towards us then the whole system 
of lines is shifted towards the blue end, 
whereas it moves towards the red end 
when the star is hastening from us. The 
amount of the shift is a measure of the 
speed of the movement. This is the con- 
sideration which brings the process within 
the compass of practical astronomy. We 
need not here discuss the appliances, op- 
tical, mechanical, and photographic, by 
which an unexpected degree of precision 
has been given to the measurements. It 
seems that in the skilful hands of Vogel 
and Keeler it is possible in favorable cases 
to obtain determinations of the velocities 
of objects in the line of sight with adegree 
of precision which leaves no greater mar- 


gin for doubt than about five per cent. of 


the total amount. It is truly astounding 
that such a degree of accuracy should be 
attainable under conditions of such diffi- 
culty. It must also be remembered that 
the distance of the object is here immate- 
rial, unless in so far as the reduction in 
the brilliancy of the star owing to its dis- 
tance involves a difficulty in making the 
observations, 

As the first illustration of the extraor- 
dinary results that are now being obtained 
by the application of the new process, I 
take the case of the celebrated variable 
Algol. This star is a well-known object 
to all star-gazers ; it lies in the constella- 
tion of Perseus, and its vagaries attracted 
notice in early times. In ages when the 
stars were worshipped as divinities it was 
not unreasonable to suppose that a star 
whose light varied in any extraordinary 
manner should naturally be viewed with 
some degree of suspicion as contrasted 
with stars that dispense their beams with 
uniformity. It was doubtless a feeling of 
this kind which rendered Algol a star of 
questionable import to the ancient stu- 
dents of the heavens. It was accordingly 
known as the Demon Star, for this is the 
equivalent of the name by which.we now 
know it. As to the peculiarities of Algol 





_very simply described. For two days and 


ten hours the star remains of uniform 
lustre, being ranked about the second mag- 
nitude; then a decline of brightness sets 
in, and the star in a few hours parts with 
three-fifths of its brightness. At the lowest 
point it remains for about twenty minutes, 
and then the brilliancy commences to 
increase, so that in a few hours more 
Algol has resumed its original character. 
The entire period required for the decline 
and the rise is about ten hours, and the 
whole cycle of the changes has been deter- 
mined with much accuracy, and is at pres- 
ent two days, twenty hours, forty-eight 
minutes, fifty two seconds. The length of 
the period seems to undergo some trifling 
fluctuations of a few seconds, but on the 
whole the permanence of the systemisa 
striking part of the phenomenon. Con- 
sidering that these changes can be ob- 
served without any telescope, it is not 
surprising that they have been known for 
centuries. Indeed, it fortunately happens 
that there is a smaller star near Algol 
which serves as a convenient standard 
of comparison. Under ordinary circum- 
stances Algol is much brighter than its 
neighbor, but when it sinks toits lowest 
point it then happens that the two stars 
have almost equal lustre. It is only within 
the last year or two that the mystery of 
the variability of Algol has been at last 
revealed and the phenomenon of the De- 
mon Star has received its true interpreta- 
tion. 

It had been suggested long ago that the 
loss of light might be due to an eclipse of 
the brilliant star by some dark companion; 
indeed, this theory seemed to hold the 
field, inasmuch as its only rival was one 
which supposed Algol to be a revolving 
body darker on one side than the other. 
This, however, was easily shown to be 
incompatible with the observed facts as to 
the manner in which the light waxed and 
waned ina single cycle of change. It was, 
however, impossible to subject the eclipse 
theory to any decisive test until astron- 
omers were provided with the means of 
measuring the velocity of approach or re- 
treat along the line of sight. The exist- 
ence of the dark companion was therefore 
almost destitute of support from observa- 
tions until Vogel made his wonderful dis- 
covery. 

Applying the improved spectrographic 
process to Algol, he determined on one 


| night that Algol was retreating at a speed 


of twenty-six miles a second. This in 


| itself is a striking fact, but of course the 
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velocity is not an exceptionally large one 
for celestial movements. We know of one 
star at least which moves half-a-dozen 
times as fast. When, however, Vogel 
came to repeat his observations he found 
that Algol was again moving with the 
same velocity, but this time the movement 
was towards the earth instead of from it. 
Here was indeed a singular circumstance 
demanding the carefui examination which 
it speedily received. It appeared that the 
movements of Algol to and fro were strictly 
periodic; that is to say, for one day 
and ten hours the star is moving towards 
us, and then for a like time it moves 
from us, the maximum speed in each ad- 
vance or retreat being that we have men- 
tioned, namely, twenty-six miles a second. 
The interest awakened by this discovery 
culminates when it appears that this move- 
ment to and fro is directly associated in a 
remarkable manner with the variation of 
Algol’s lustre. It is invariably found that 
every time the movement of retreat is 
completed, the star loses its brilliance, and 
regains it again at the commencement of 
the return movement. It is thus plain 
that the changes in brilliance of the star 
bear an important relation to the periodic 
movement. Here was an important step 
taken. For the next advance in this re- 


markable investigation we have to depend, 
not on our instruments, but on the laws of 


mechanics. We have spoken of Algol as 
moving to and fro, but it is necessary to 
observe that it is impossible for a star to 
run along a straight line for a certain dis- 
tance, stop, turn back, again retrace its 
movement, stop, and again return. Such 
movementis simply forbidden by the laws 
of motion. We can, however, easily as- 
certain that there is a type of motion pos- 
sible for Algol which shall be compatible 
with the results of the spectroscopic re- 
search and also be permitted by the laws 
of motion, There is no objection to the 
supposition that Algol is moving in a path 
which is nearly, if not exactly, a circle. 
In this it would only be moving as does 
the moon, or the earth, or any of the other 
planets. It will be only necessary to sup- 
pose that the plane of the orbit of Algol is 
directed so that it passes near the earth. 
During the description of one semicircle 
Algol will be coming towards us, while 
during the other semicircle it will be going 
from us, and thus the observed facts of the 
movement are conciliated with the laws of 
motion. Of course, this involves a cer- 
tain periodic shift in the position of Algol 
in the heavens. It must, for instance, 
when moving most rapidly from us be at a 
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distance equal to the diameter of the circle 
from the position which it has when mov- 
ing most rapidly towards us. Thisis true, 
but the extent of the shift of place is far 
too small to be visible to our instruments, 
In fact, it can be shown that the size of 
the circle in which Algol revoives could 
hardly be larger than is that which the 
rim of a three-penny bit would appear to 
have if viewed from a situation five hun- 
dred miles away. It is one of the extraor- 
dinary characteristics of the spectroscopic 
method that it renders such an orbital 
movement perceptibie. 

The fact that Algol revolves in an orbit 
having been thus demonstrated, we can 
again call in the assistance of the laws of 
dynamics to carry usa step further. Such 
a movement is possible on one condition 
and only one, and that is that there is an 
attracting body in the neighborhood around 
which Algol revolves. Of course the stu- 
dent of mechanics knows that in such a 
case each of the bodies revolves around 
the other. The essential point to be no- 
ticed is that the spectroscopic evidence 
admits of no other interpretation save that 
there must be another mighty body in the 
immediate vicinity of Algol. We had 
already seen reason to believe in the pos- 
sibility of the presence of such a compan- 
ion for the Demon Star, simply from the 
fact of its variability. There cannot be 
any longer a doubt that the mystery has 
been solved. Algol must be attended by 
a companion star, which, if not absolutely 
as devoid of intrinsic light as the earth or 
the moon, is nevertheless dark relatively 
to Algol. Once in each period of revolu- 
tion this obscure body intrudes between 
the earth and Algol, cutting off a portion 
of the direct light from the star and thus 
producing the well-known effect. Here 
we have such a remarkable concurrence 
between the facts of observation and the 
laws of dynamics that it is impossible to 
doubt the explanation they provide of the 
variability of this famous star. 

There is, however, a further point in 
which the facts can be made to yield in- 
formation of even a more striking char- 
acter, inasmuch as it is unique of its kind. 
It is, of course, well known that stars in 
general show no appreciabie disks even in 
our best telescopes. In fact the better 
the instrument the smaller does the stellar 
point appear. This is, of course, due to 
the distance at which the stars are situ- 
ated. It would be easy to show that if 
the sun were to be viewed by an observer 
placed on the nearest of the stars the ap- 
parent magnitude of its disk would be no 
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reater than an eagle would seem if soar- 
ing overhead at an altitude three times as 
great as the distance of New Zealand be- 
neath our feet. Of course, no instrument 
whatever would render the dimensions of 
such an object perceptible, though such is 
the delicacy of the sense of perception of 
light that the eye may be able to detect 
the radiation from a self-luminous object 
which is itself too small to form an image 
of recognizable dimensions on the retina. 
The stars, of course, are suns often com- 
parable with, and often far exceeding, our 
own sun in lustre and dimensions, but 
their distance is far too large to enable us 
to measure their diameters by the ordinary 
processes of the observatory. Even if 
the stars were brought towards the earth 
so that their distances were reduced to a 
tenth of what they are at this moment, it 
does not seem at all likely that any one of 
them would be even then seen clearly 
enough to enable us to perceive its diam- 
eter. This statement becomes the more 
significant when itis borne in mind that 
there are several cases in which, though 
we are not able to measure the dimensions 
of stars, yet we are able to weigh them. 
If the period of revolution of a binary 
star has been determined, and if the dis- 
tance of the pair from the sun is also 
known, we then have sufficient data to 


enable us to compare the mass of the 


binary system with that of the sun. It 
will therefore be understood that the first 
observations which declare the actual 
dimensions of a star merit the utmost 
attention. They constitute a distinct and 
important departure in our knowledge of 
the universe. It is surely a noteworthy 
epoch in the history of astronomy when, 
for the first time, we are able to apply the 
celestial callipers to gauge the diameter of 
astar. Sofar as surveying and measur- 
ing goes, this is the most significant piece 
of work in sidereal astronomy since the 
epoch, half a century ago, when the deter- 
mination of a stellar distance first emerged 
from the mistiness of mere guess work 
and took a respectable position among the 
solved problems of astronomy. Nor is 
our gratification at the result of Vogel’s 
striking work lessened by the fact of its 
unexpectedness. Who would have pre- 
dicted some few years ago that the spec- 
troscope was to be the instrument to which 
we should be indebted for the means of 
putting a measuring tape round the girth 
of a star? The process and the results 
are alike full of interest and are of happy 
augury for the future. . 

To explain exactly how it is possible to 
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deduce the diameter of Algol from the 
known facts of its movement would lead 
into some technicalities that need not be 
here mentioned. But the principle of the 
method is so plain that it would be unfit- 
ting to leave it without some attempt at 
exposition. We are first to notice that 
Algol, at the moment of its greatest 
eclipse, has lost about three-fifths of its 
light; it therefore follows that the dark 
satellite must have covered three-fifths of 
the bright surface. It is also to be noticed 
that the period of maximum obscuration 
is about twenty minutes, and that we know 
the velocity of the bright star. These 
facts, added to our knowledge that ten 
hours is required for the brilliancy to sink 
from and regain its original lustre, enable 
the sizes of the two globes to be found. 
There is only one element of uncertainty 
in the matter. We have assumed that the 
densities of the two bodies are the same. 
Of course, this may not be the case, and if 
it should prove to be unfounded, then some 
modification will have to be made in the 
numerical elements now provisionally as- 
signed. There can, however, be little 
doubt that so far as the substantial fea- 
tures of the Algol system are concerned, 
the elements given by Vogel may be 
accepted. Let us endeavor to form a con- 
ception of what Algol and its companion 
are like. It is worth making the attempt, 
because, as we have already said, Algol is 
the first star among “ yonder hundred mil- 
lion spheres ” of which the dimensions are 
approximately known. First we are to 
think of Algol itself. It is indeed a vast 
object, a glowing globe, a veritable sun, 
much larger than our own. The diameter 
of the sun would have to be increased by 
almost two hundred thousand miles to 
make it as great as that of Algol. But we 
may exhibit the relative proportions of the 
two bodies in a somewhat different man- 
ner. Imagine two globes, each as largeas 
our sun; let those two be rolled into one, 
and we have a globe of the splendid pro- 
portions of Algol. But now for a singular 
circumstance which indicates the variety 
of types of sun which the heavens offer to 
our study. Though Algol is twice as big 
as the sun it is not twice as heavy. It is 
indeed an extraordinary circumstance that, 
notwithstanding the vast bulk of Algol, its 
weight is only about half that of the sun. 
The sun itself has a density about a fourth 
that of the earth, or but little more than 
the density of water, yet Algol has a den- 
sity which is much less than that of water, 
in fact, this globe is apparently not much 
heavier than if it were made of cork. We 
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are, of course, speaking of the average 
density of the star. No doubt its central 
portions must be dense enough, but it is 
impossible to resist the conclusions that 
the greater part of Algol must be composed 
of matter in a gaseous state. Of course, 
such a state of things is already known to 
exist in many celestial bodies. The fig- 
ures that have been arrived at must be 
regarded as subject to a possible correc- 
tion, but it is difficult to repress all feelings 
‘ of enthusiasm at a moment when, for the 
first time, so startling an extension has 
been given to our knowledge of the uni- 
verse. And now, as to the dark compan- 
ion of Algol. Here is an object which we 
never have seen, and apparently never can 
expect to see, but yet we have been able 
not only to weigh it and to measure it, but 
also to determine its movements, It ap- 
pears that the companion of Algol is about 
the same size as our sun, but has a mass 
only one-fourth as great. This indicates 
the existence of a globe of matter which 
must be largely in the gaseous state, but 
which, nevertheless, seems to be devoid of 
intrinsic luminosity. We may compare 
this body with the planet Saturn; of 
course, the latter is not nearly so large as 
the companion to Algol, but the two giobes 
seem to agree fairly well as to density. 
As to the character of the movements of 
the dark companion of Algol, we can learn 
little, except what the laws of dynamics 
may teach; but the information thus ac- 
quired is founded on such well-understood 
principles that it leaves us in no uncer- 
tainty. It would be a natural assumption 
that the law of gravitation is obeyed and 
must be obeyed in thestellar systems. It 
wou'd, indeed, be surprising if that law 
which regulates the movements of the 
bodies in the solar system should not be 
found to prevail in the sidereal systems 
also, Everything would justify us in the 
anticipation that this is so. Have we not 
learned to a large extent the actual nature 
of the elementary bodies which enter into 
the composition of stars? We find that 
the ingredients of these other suns are in 
the main identical with those which exist 
in our own sun and in the earth itself. If 
iron attracts iron by the law of gravitation 
in the solar system, why should not iron 
attract iron in the sidereal systems as 
well? But we are not dependent solely on 
this presumption for our knowledge of the 
important fact that the law of gravitation 
is not confined to the solar system. The 
movements of binary stars have been 
studied, and it has been invariably found 
that the phenomena observed are compat- 
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ible with the supposition that the law of 
gravitation prevails throughout the uni- 
verse. It would not, however, be correct 
to assert, as has been sometimes done, 
that the facts of the binary systems 
actually prove that gravitation is the all- 
compelling force there as here. The 
circumstances do not warrant us in ex- 
pressing the matter quite so forcibly. The 
binary stars are so remote that the obser- 
vations which we are enabled to make are 
wanting in the almost mathematical pre- 
cision which we can give to such work 
when applied to the bodies of our own 
system. It is quite possible for mathe- 
matical ingenuity to devise a wholly arbi- 
trary and imaginary system of force, 
which might explain the facts of binary 
stars, as far as we are able to observe 
them, on quite another hypothesis than 
the simple law that the attraction between 
two particles varies with the inverse square 
of the distance. No one, however, will be 
likely to doubt that it is the law of gravi- 
tation, pure and simple, which prevails in 
the celestial spaces, and consequently we 
are able to make use of it to explain the 
circumstances attending the movement of 
Algol’s dark companion. 

This body is the smaller of the two, and 
the speed with which it moves is double 
as great as that of Algol, so that it travels 
over as many miles in a second as an ex- 
press train can get over in an hour. It 
revolves with apparent uniformity in an 
orbit which must be approximately circu- 
lar, and it completes its journey in the 
brief period given above, which indicates 
the time of variability. So far the move- 
ments of Algol and its companion are not 
very dissimilar to movements in the solar 
system with which we are already familiar ; 
but there is one point in which the Algol 
system presents features wholly without 
parallel in the planetary movements. It 
is that the two bodies are so very close 
together. I donot, of course, mean that 
they seem close by ordinary standards — 
for is not their distance always some three 
million miles? This is, however, an un- 
usually short distance when compared 
with the dimensions of the two globes 
themselves. The dimensions of the sys- 
tem may be appreciated by the simple 
illustration of taking a shilling and a six- 
pence and placing them so that the dis- 
tance from rim to rim is twoinches. The 
smaller coin will represent the dark satel- 
lite and the larger one Algol, fairly correct 
as to position and dimensions. Viewed 
in this way itis evident that the dimen- 
sions of the globes bear a monstrous pro- 
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proportion to their distance apart when 
compared with the more familiar planets 
and satellites of our system. The tides 
in such a case must be of a magnitude 
and importance of which we have no con- 
ception from our experiences of such 
agencies here. 

We have dwelt thus long on the subject 
of Algol because it was fitting to give 
due emphasis to the remarkable exten- 
sion of our knowledge of the universe 
which took place when, for the first time, 
we became able to measure the size of a 
star. 

It is well known that the most difficult 
test-objects on which a telescope can be 
directed are some of those double stars of 
which the components have a suitable 
distance. If the two stars be so close to- 
gether that they subtend at our system an 
angle not more than a few tenths of a 
second, then the telescopic separation of 
the two components is a feat to tax the 
powers of the most perfect instrument, 
and the eye of the most accomplished ob- 
server. It may, however, happen that 
there are double stars of which the compo- 
nents are much closer than this. In such 
a case there is not the slightest possibility 
of our being able to effect a visual decom- 
position of the pair into its components. 
The spectroscopic process has, however, 
placed at our disposal a striking method 
for detecting the existence of double stars, 
so extraordinarily difficult that even if the 
components were hundreds of times far- 
ther apart than they actually are they 
would still fall short of the necessary dis- 
tance at which they must be situated be- 
fore they can be separated telescopically. 
Indeed, we have here obtained an acces- 
sion to our power so remarkable that we 
have not yet been able even to feel the 
limits within which its application must be 
confined. As an illustration of this proc- 
ess I shall take a star which is probably as 
famous as Algol itself. It is Mizar, the 
middle star of the three which form the 
tail of the Great Bear. Mizar has in its 
vicinity the small star Alcor, which is now 
so easily seen as to make it hard for us to 
realize the significance of the proverb, 
“He can see Alcor.” It is, however, pos- 
sible that the lustre of Alcor may have 
waxed greater since ancient times. The 
relationship between Mizar and Alcor is 
closer than might be inferred from the 
mere fact of their contiguity on the sky. 
Their proximity is not an accident of sit- 
uation, as is the case in some other in- 
stances when two stars happen to lie in 
nearly the same line of vision. The asso- 
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| ciation of Alcor and Mizar is rendered 


highly probable from the fact that they 
move together in parallel directions and 
with the same velocity. But this is the 
least of the circumstances that gives Mizar 
its interest. The star itself is a double 
of the easiest type, and is at the same time 
of striking interest and beauty. Every pos- 
sessor of a telescope, large or small, knows 
Mizar to be one of the most suitable ob- 
jects wherewith to delight the friends that 
visit his observatory, by a glimpse at a 
double star which is both easy to discern 
and remarkable in character. This is the 
second noteworthy point about Mizar ; but 
now for the third and last, which is by far 
the most interesting of all, and has only 
lately been ascertained by a discovery 
which will take its place in the history of 
astronomy as the inauguration of a new 
process in the study of things sidereal. 
Professor Pickering has, as is well 
known, been extremely successful in ob- 
taining photographs of the spectra of the 
stars. Sufficient means having been 
placed at his disposal by Mrs. Draper, he 
has applied himself with remarkable re- 
sults to the compilation of the Henry 
Draper Memorial. The photographs of 
the spectra of the stars that he has thus 
obtained exhibit a fulness of detail that 
some years ago could hardly have been 
expected even in photographs of the solar 
spectrum itself. Among the stars sub- 
jected to his camera was Mizar, and the 
photographs of the spectrum of its princi- 
pal component exhibited, as other stellar 
spectra did, a profusion of dark lines. 
These photographs being repeated at dif- 
ferent dates, it was natural to compare 
them together, and it was noticed that the 
lines sometimes appeared double and 
sometimes single. So striking a circum- 
stance, of course, demanded closer inves- 
tigation, and presently it appeared that this 
opening and closing of the lines was a 
periodical phenomenon. The interval be- 
tween one maximum opening of the lines 
and the next was fifty-two days. If the 
star were a single object, then this phe- 
nomenon would be inexplicable. It was 
plain that the object could not be a single 
star; it must consist of a pair extremely 
close together, and in rapid revolution. 
The doubling of the lines will then be 
readily intelligible. When one of the 
components is moving towards us while 
the other is moving from us, all the lines 
belonging to one system are shifted one 
way, and all those belonging to the other 
system are shifted the other way, the effect 
on the spectrum being that the lines ap- 
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pear doubled. When the stars are moving | method. 


perpendicularly to the line of sight, then 
their relative velocities towards the earth 
are equal, and the lines close up again. 
We thus at once learn the period of the 
revolution of the two components. The 
lines must open out twice in each circuit, 
and consequently we have as the first in- 
stalment of the numerical facts of the sys- 
tem that the period of its revolution is a 
hundred and four days. It is, however, a 
peculiarity of the spectroscopic process 
that it provides us with a wealth of infor- 
mation on the subject. The amount by 
which the lines open when they separate 
admits of accurate measurement, and as 
this depends on the velocities, it follows 
that we obtain a determination of these 
velocities. It thus appears that the speed 
with which each of the component stars 
moves is about fifty miles a second. As, 
therefore, we know the pace at which the 
stars are moving, and the time they need 
for the journey, we know how large their 
path is, and thus we infer that the distance 
of the components is, speaking roundly, 
about one hundred and fifty millions of 
miles. But now we are enabled to drawa 
remarkable inference. We know the size 
of the orbits, and we know the time in 
which the revolutions are accomplished. 
It is the mathematician who enables the 
mass of the bodies to be determined, and 
the result is not a little astonishing. It 
tells us that the mass of the two compo- 
nent stars which form Mizar is not less 
than forty times as great as the mass of 
the sun. Here is indeed a result equally 
striking on account of the method by which 
it is obtained and of the startling charac- 
ter of the conception to which it leads. 
Remember that in all this the distance of 
the star from the earth is not concerned, 
for the results at which we have arrived 
are absolutely independent of the distance 
at which the star may happen to be placed. 
We already knew the masses of some few 
binary stars by the applicatien of the older 
process, but in all such cases it was neces- 
sary that we should have a _ previous 
knowledge of the star’s distance. This is 
always a precarious element, and in the 
majority of cases it is wholly out of our 
power to discover it. Now, however, we 
are entitled to expect large additions to 
our knowledge of the stars, their masses, 
and their movements, notwithstanding the 
fact that the distances may be too vast to 
be appreciated by any means at our dis- 
posal. 

The instances that have been given will 
suffice to show the versatility of the new 
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it is the alliance of photography 
with spectroscopy that makes the present 
time so full of promise. The improve- 
ment of the two arts bas gone on simulta- 
neously, and the quantity of detail that is 
contained in such photographs of steilar 
spectra as those which have been recently 
obtained by Professor Pickering and by 
Mr. Lockyer shows the immensity of the 
field that now invites exploration. 
ROBERT S. BALL. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
THE VICAR’S SECRET. 


THE windows at the rear of Acton 
Chase, an old house in Worcestershire, 
look out on a quaint bowling-green fianked 
by yew hedges, and backed by a stream 
of good size, on the farther side of which 
a sparsely timbered slope leads up to the 
home farm, and to half-a-dozen farms be- 
sides, which once formed the Chase. 
Zigzag up this slope runs a track — 
probably it has so run for centuries, for 
at the foot of it is a good ford — which in 
spring is almost invisible, but in autumn 
is brown and rutty. The Chase has long 
been a Roman Catholic house, and up 
this track dead-and-gone squires, debarred 
from much converse with their neighbors, 
have gone to hunt, mornings innumerable ; 
so that even to-day people sitting in the 
garden towards evening are constantly 
seeing them come trailing home, their 
horses jaded, and themselves calling for 
the black-jack. 

Our story, however, is not of these, but 
of two men who strolled down this path 
on an evening no farther back than last 
August. They seemed, outwardly at least, 
iil-matched. The one, a young fellow 
under thirty, fair-haired and pink-cheeked, 
and somewhat prim-looking, was of middle 
size. He was dressed as a clergyman — 
more neatly and trimly, perhaps, than the 
average country clergyman dresses. The 
other was probably the tallest and thin- 
nest man ever seen outside a show —a 
man whose very clothes, his worn jacket, 
and shrunken knickerbockers, seemed to 
share his attenuation. He looked like a 
gamekeeper, but was, in fact, the squire’s 
son-in-law, Long Jim Foley. 

“*T really cannot make you out,” he said, 
as the two sighted the house; and, shift- 
ing his gun to the other shoulder, he took 
occasion to glance comically at his com- 
panion. “What do you do, old boy? 
You never kill anything, unless it is a 
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trout now and then. 
live without killing. 
every day!” 

“ And do you?” 

“Seldom miss,” rejoined the long man 
cheerfully, “except on a hunting day when 
we draw blank. Rats, rabbits, otters, 
pike, sometimes a hawk, sometimes, as 
to-day, a brace of wood-pigeons, And 
game and foxes in their season. Must 
kill something, my boy.” 

His companion glanced at him askance, 
looked away again, and sighed. 

“T say, what is that for?” Foley con- 
tinued, in the tone of an aggrieved man. 

“‘f was only thinking,” replied the other 
dryly, “what a lucky fellow you were to 
have nothing to do but kill, Foley. That 
is all.” 

The tall man whistled. “I say,” he 
said, “for a man who is going to be mar- 
ried in a week or so, you are in roaring 
spirits, ain’t you? I will tell you what it 
is, my boy; you do not take very kindly 
to your bliss. I can see Patty flitting 
about in the garden like a big white moth, 
waiting, I have no doubt, for a word with 
your reverence; and your step lags, and 
your face is grave, and you incline to be 
cynical! What is up?” 

The younger man laughed, but not very 
merrily ; and there was a touch of sullen- 
ness in his tone as he answered, “ Noth- 
ing! A man cannot always be grinning.” 

“No; but padté de foe gras is nota 
man’s ordinary meat,” retorted Jim imper- 
turbably. ‘ Jones!” 

“ Well?” said the other snappishly. 

“You are in a mess, my boy —that is 
my opinion! Now, don’t take this amiss,” 
Jim continued with dry patience. “I am 
within my rights. Iam one of the family, 
and if the squire is blind and Patty is 
inexperienced, I am neither. And I am 
not going to let this go on until I know 
more, my boy. You have some tie or 
other which weighs on your mind and of 
which they are ignorant.” 

The young clergyman turned his face to 
his companion, and Jim Foley, albeit a very 
cool personage, was taken aback by the 
change which anger or some other emo- 
tion had worked in it. Even the clergy- 
man’s voice was altered. “4nd what if 
I have?” he said hoarsely, stopping short 
so suddenly that the two confronted one 
another. “ What if I have, Mr. Foley?” 

Jim deliberately shut his eyes and 
opened them again, to make sure that the 
tragic spirit, so suddenly interposed be- 
tween him and the pleasant tandscape, 
with its long shadows and distant forge- 


Now, I could not 
Most kill something 
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note, was no delusion. Satisfied, he rose 
to the occasion. “This,” he said, out- 
wardly unmoved. ‘You must break it — 
get rid of it. That is all, Jones.” 

“And if I cannot?” 

* Will not, you mean.” 

“ No, cannot, cannot!” replied the cler- 
gyman with vehemence. 

“Then,” Jim drawled,—‘“I’m not a 
moral man, don’t mistake me for a moment, 
but I belong to the family — your majesty 
must go elsewhere for a wife! Anda 
little late to do so!” he continued, a hard 
ring in his tone. “What! you are not 
coming to the house?” 

“ Nol” cried the other violently. And 
without more, without a word of farewell, 
he turned his back and strode away through 
the lush grass toa point a little higher up 
the stream, where a plank bridge gave 
access to the Chase outbuildings, and 
through them to the village. 

Foley stood awhile looking after him. 
“Well,” he said at last, speaking gently, 
as if rallying himself on some weakness, 
“Tam afraid —I really am afraid that I 
am a little astonished. I should know 
men by now, and yet I did think that if 
any one could show a clean bill of health 
it was the vicar. He is smug, he is almost 
a prig. The old women swear by him, and 
the young ones dote on him. They say 
he is on foot from morning till night, and 
not one blank day in a fortnight! And 
now — pheugh! I wonder whether I 
ought to have knocked him down. Poor 
little Patty! There is not a better girl in 
the county —except the Partridge!” 

He looked down almost pathetically at 
the gardens below him, but, seeing that 
the chimneys of the house were smoking 
briskly, bethought him of dinner, and 
strode down to the gate with his usual air 
of perfect éasouctance. 

Meanwhile the young clergyman gained 
the side avenue, and walked on rapidly © 
towards the village, his eyes dazzled by 
the low beams of the sun which shone 
directly in his face, and his mind con- 
founded by the tumult of his own thoughts. 
A crisis which he had long foreseen and 
dreaded, and as often postponed, was now 
imminent, the power to control it gone 
from his hands. He looked on the past 
with bitter regret, and forward with shame 
as great. That which had once been 
feasible —na¥, as it seemed to him now, 
almost easy — time and he had rendered 
impossible. He stood aghast at his own 
feebleness, not considering that the routine 
| of parish work and the satisfaction accru- 
| ing from small duties done — the doing of 
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which had after all been no self-sacrifice, | 
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vicar, with his back against the door, 


no effort — had weakened his moral fibre, | looked at him and shuddered, and then 


even as the peacefulness of the life about 
him, and the transparent truthfulness of 
those with whom his lot was cast had 
made the task of disclosure more formi- 
dable. He had fallen—no, he had not 
fallen, but he had put off the act which 
honor demanded so long that, though the 
day of grace was still with him, there 
could be no grace in the doing of it. 

The rooks, streaming homeward in some 
order of their own, were cawing overhead 
as he opened the gate and entered the 
vicarage garden, where the great holly- 
hocks stood in rows, and the peaches, 
catching the last rays of the sun aslant, 
were glowing against the southern gable. 
To the stranger—to the American, in 
particular — who looked in as he passed, 
it seemed a paradise, that vicarage garden. 
But — for peaches are not peace, nor holly- 
hocks either—its owner passed through 
it with compressed lips and cheeks still 
tingling. He entered the porch, where 
one or two packing-cases told of coming 
changes, and then stood irresolute in the 
cool, silent hall, remembering that he had 
intended to dine at the Chase, and that 
probably there was nothing prepared for 
him here. Not that he had any appetite, 
but dinner was a decent observance, and 
it seemed to him just then that not todine 
at all would be to lose his hold on his 
present life and fall into unknown abysses 
before his time. 

It is well, when we are badly off, to 
consider how much worse off a minute, a 
few seconds, may see us. A faint sound 
at his elbow caused him to turn towards 
the dining-room. The door was ajar, and 
through the opening a face was looking 
out at him. The young vicar did not 
start, but he drew a deep breath, and 
seemed to stiffen as he gazed. A minute, 
and his lips — while the other face, with a 
shifty smile, half mockery, half shame, 
returned his look— formed the word 
* Father!” 

It was not audible two paces away, but 
as it fell the clergyman glanced round with 
a stealthy gesture of alarm, and at a single 
stride was in the dining-room and had shut 
the door behind him. The other man— 
a shambling, bent creature, grey-haired 
and blear-eyed and unwashed, with a beard 
of a week’s growth on his chin — fell back 
to the table and leaned against it. His 
rusty black clothes and his boots, broken 
and dusty, seemed to partake of, rather 
than to impart, the look of decay and 
misery which marked his person. The 





looked again, his face hard and his eyes 
gloomy. “Well?” he said, ina low, stern 


voice, “what is the meaning of this? 
What do you do here? You know our 
Why have you broken it, 


agreement. 
sir?” 

The old man pursed up his lips, and, 
with his head on one side, contemplated 
his questioner in silence. Then he said 
suddenly, “ Blow the agreement!” 

The vicar winced as if he had been 
struck, but he found words again. 

“ Tf you can do without the money,” he 
said, “so much the better; but ——” 

“ Blow the money!” cried the old man, 
with the same violence. Notwithstanding 
his words, he seemed to stand in awe of 
his son, and to be trying to gain cour- 
age by working himself into a passion. 
“What is money?” he continued. “I 
want no money! I am coming to live 
with you. Oh, yes, you are going to be 
married. I heard of it, though you kept 
it close, my boy! I heard of it, and I said 
to myself, ‘Good; I will go and live with 
my boy, and his wife shall take care of my 
little comforts.’ ” 

The younger man shivered. He thought 
of Patty, and he looked at the old man 
before him, sly, vicious, gin-sodden — and 
his father! ‘You do not want to live 
with me,” he answered coldly. “You 
could not bear to live with me for a week, 
and you know it well. Will you tell me 
what you do want, and why you have left 
Glasgow?” 

“To congratulate you!” the father an- 
swered, with a drunken chuckle. ‘ Wal- 
ter Jones and Patty Stanton —third time 
of asking, you know! Oh, I heard of it! 
But not through you. Why,” he contin- 
ued, with a sudden change to ferocity, 
“would you not ask your own father to 
your wedding, you ungrateful boy?” 

“No,” replied the vicar sternly and 
almost loudly, “he being such as he is, I 
would not.” 

“Oh, you are ashamed of him, are you? 
You have kept him dark, have you?” re- 
plied the old man, grinning with wicked 
enjoyment as he saw how his son winced 
at each sentence, how the color went and 
came on his cheek. “ Well, now you will 
have the pleasure of introducing me to 
the squire, and to daughter Patty, and all 
your friends. It will be a pleasant sur- 
prise for them. I dare say you said I was 
dead.” 

“{ have not said you were dead.” 

“Don’t you wish I was?” 
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“God keep me from it!” the vicar 
moaned. 

On that, silently the two men stood 
looking at each other, the one so neat, 
clean-shaven, conventional, the other vile 
with the degradation of drink. Though 
the windows stood open, the room was 
full of the smell of spirits, and seemed 
somehow itself soiled and degraded. Sud- 
denly the younger man sat down at the 
table and, burying his face between his 
hands, fell into a storm of weeping. 

His father shifted his feet and, licking 
his lips nervously, looked at him in a 
maudlin shame, and then from him to the 
sideboard, in search of his supporter under 
all trials. But the sideboard was bare, 
the doors closed, the key invisible. Mr. 
Jones grew indignant. ‘ There, stop that 
foolery!” he said brutally. “You make 
me sick.” 

The rough adjuration restored the young 
man’s nerve, and in a minute he looked 
up, his cheeks wet with tears that were 
not altogether unmanly, for this tragedy 
with which he was brought face to face 
was one not to be got rid of by manliness, 
or, indeed, by any help of men. “ Tell me 
what it is you want,” he said wearily. 

“More money,” his father snarled. 


The liquor with which he had primed him- 


self was losing its effect. “I cannot live 
on what you give me. Glasgow is a dear 
place. The money ought all to be mine.” 

“You have had two hundred a year — 
one-half of my private means.” 

“I know. I want three now.” 

“Well, you cannot have it,” said the 
son languidly. “If you must know, I 
have agreed to settle one half my income 
on my wife at once, and the other half at 
your death. Therefore it will not be in 
my power to allow you any more. You 
have spent a fortune of your own, and you 
have no claim on my mother’s money.” 

“Very well,” Mr. Jones answered, his 
head and hands trembling with rage and 
weakness. “Then I stay with you. I 
stay here. Your father-in-law that is to 
be will be glad to meet his old friend 
again, I have no doubt. We were at col- 
lege together. I dare say he will acknowl- 
edge me, if my own son is too proud to do 
so. I shall stay here until 1 am tired of 
the country.” 

The young man looked at him in dumb 
despair. Supplication or argument he 
knew would avail him nothing, and the 
only threat he could use —that he would 
stop his father’s allowance altogether — 
would have no terrors, for he could not 
execute it. To let his father go to the 
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| workhouse would be to increase the scan- 
|dal a hundred times. He got up at last 
and went out. His housekeeper had come 
in, and he told her, keeping his burning 
face averted the while, to prepare a bed 
and get supper fortwo. He shrank — he 
whose life in Acton had been so full of 
propriety and convention—from saying 
who his guest was. Let his father pro- 
ciaim himself if he would; even so it 
would be less painful. The truth must 
out. Once before, at his first curacy, the 
young man, younger then and more hope- 
ful, had tried the work of reformation. 
He had brought his father home to him, 
and done what he could. And the end 
had been hot flaming shame, and an ex- 
posure which had driven him to the other 
end of England. 

When he went out next morning, though 
his mind was made up to go to the squire 
at once and tell him all, he lingered on 
the white dusty road, and again under 
the limes outside the lodge. As he stood 
the sunlight fell about him in dazzling 
chequers. Save for the humming of the 
bees overhead and the whirr of a reaping- 
machine in a neighboring fieid, the stillness 
of the August noon hung with the haze 
over the landscape. His eyes, despite his 
resolution, filled with angry tears, as he 
looked round and contrasted the peacefu!- 
ness of nature with the tumult of shame 
and excitement in his own breast. There 
was the school that he opened with prayers 
four times a week. Between the trees he 
caught a grey glimpse of the church — 
his church. As he looked his secret grew 
fouler, more formidable. 

He turned, with a huge effort, to enter 
the gates, and saw Patty and her sister, 
Mrs. Foley, coming down the avenue 
towards him. They were yet a long way 
off, their light summer frocks and parasols 
flitting from sunlight to shadow, and 
shadow to sunlight, as they advanced. 
The young man halted. Had Patty been 
alone, he would have gone to her and told 
her all, and surely, surely, though he 
doubted it himself at this moment, won 
comfort —for love laughs at vicarious 
shame. But the Partridge’s presence 
frightened him. Mrs. Foley, round and 
small and plump as she was, and in all 
things the antithesis of her husband, had 
yet imbibed something, if the expression 
may be used, of Jim’s dryness. The vicar 
feared her under the present circum- 
stances, and turned and fled down the 
road. He would let them pass — probably 
they were going to the vicarage —and 
| would then slip up and see the squire. 
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He was right in supposing that they 
were going to the vicarage. Their pur- 
pose was to inquire after | him ; and pres- 
ently, as they went in that direction, they 
came upon a strange, dissolute old man 
whom they eyed with wondering abhor- 
rence, and to whom they gave a wide berth 
as they passed. They had not gone by 
him long before a third person came 
through the lodge gates and slowly saun- 
tered after them. This was Jim Foley, 
come out, with his hands in his pockets 
and a one-eyed terrier at his heels, to 
smoke his morning pipe. He too espied 
the old drunkard, and at sight of him took 
his pipe from his mouth and stood still in 
the middle of the road, an expression of 
immense surprise on his features; while 
Mr. Jones, becoming aware of him rather 
late— for his faculties were not of the 
sharpest in the morning —also stood still 
by some instinct and “looked, with dull 
apprehension and a growing sense of un- 
pleasant recognition, ‘at his lanky figure. 

“Hullo!” said Jim. Mr. Jones did not 
answer, but stood blinking in the sun- 
shine. He looked more blear-eyed and 
shabby, more hopelessly gone to seed, if 
that were possible, than he had looked in 
the vicarage dining-room. 

“Hullo!” said Foley again. “ My old 
friend Wilkins, I think!” 

“ My name is Jones,” the wretched man 
muttered. 

“ Ah, Jones, is it? Jones vice Wilkins 
resigned,” Jim replied, with ironical po- 
liteness. “Come down to Acton upon a 
little matter of business, I suppose. Now 
look here, Jones vice Wilkins,” he con- 
tinued, pointing each sentence with a 
wave of his pipe, “I see your game. You 
have come down here to get a ten-pound 
note, or whatever it may be, from me, by 
threatening to tell the squire some old 
story or other of my turf days. That is it, 
is it not?” 

Mr. Jones opened his mouth to deny the 
charge, but thought better of it; either 
, because of the settled scepticism which 
Foley’s face expressed, or because he saw 
a ten-pound note looming in the immediate 
future, He remained silent. 

“Just so,” Foley went on with a nod, 
replacing his pipe in his mouth and his 
hand in his pocket. “ Well, it won’t do. 
It won’t do, do you understand? Because, 
do you see, old boy, you have not ac- 
conleed for the last pony I sent to you to 
put on Paradox for the Two Thousand. 
And I will just trouble you for it and 
three to the back of it. Three to one was 
the starting price, I think, Mr. Jones.” 
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Mr. Jones’s face fell abruptly, and he 
glared at his tormentor. “It never 
reached me,” he muttered huskily. 

“You mean that you are not going to 
refund it,” said Jim. “Well, you do not 
look as if you had got it. But I will tell 
you what you will do. You will go back 
whence you came within three hours — 
there is a train at two-forty, and you will 
go by it. You have caught a Tartar, do 
you see?” Jim continued sternly, “and 
through you may, if you stay, give me an 
unpleasant hour with the squire, I shall 
give you a much more unpleasant hour 
with the policeman.” ; 

“ But the squire” — the old man began 

— “the squire sg 

“No, the policeman!” Foley retorted 
sharply. “Never mind thesquire. Keep 
your mind steadily on the policeman, and 
you will be the more certain to catch the 
train. Now, mind,” Jim added, pausing 
to say another word after he had already 
turned away, “I am serious, my man. If 
I find you here after the two-forty train 
has left, I give you in charge, and we will 
both take the consequences.’ 

Jim strolled on then towards the vicar- 
age, congratulating himself on his pres- 
ence of mind and chuckling over the skill 
with which he had foiled this attempt on 
his pocket; while Mr. Jones, though his 
appetite for a country walk was probably 
spoiled by the meeting, tottered onwards 
too, in the opposite direction, rather than 
seem, by turning at once, to be dogging 
his late companion, who had inspired him 
with a very genuine terror, The conse- 
quence was that the next turn in the road 
brought the old man face to face with his 
son. 

“Walter, I am going back,” he said, 
quavering piteously. The interview had 
shaken him. He seemed less offensive, 
less of a blot on the landscape; on the 
other hand, more broken and older. It 
is not without a sharp pang that the man 
who has once been a gentleman finds 
himself threatened with the handcuffs, and 
forced to avoid the policeman. 

The vicar had been for passing him 
in silence, but these unexpected words 
brought him toa standstill. What if his 
father should indeed go? Toexplain him 
in his absence seemed now an easy, almost 
a normal, task. Yet he feared a trap, and 
he only answered, “ I am glad to hear it.” 

“I am going by the two-forty train,” 
the old man whined. “ But I must have 
a sovereign to pay my fare, Walter.” 

“You shall have it,” said the vicar, his 
heart bounding. 
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“ Give it me now; give it me now!” 


father repeated eagerly. “I tell youl am 
going by the two-forty. Do you think I 
am a liar?” 

Reluctantly — not because he grudged 
the money, but because he feared that, the 
coins once obtained, his father would in- 
deed prove a liar, the young clergyman 
took out two pounds and handed them to 
him. The old man gripped them with 
avidity, and, thrusting them and his hand 
into his pocket, turned his back on the 
donor, and hobbled away, mumbling to 
himself. : 

The vicar remained where he was, 
standing irresolute just at the turn of the 
road, which brought the lodge gates into 
view. Looking at his watch he found it 
was a quarter past twelve. He wondered 
what Patty was thinking of him, and his 
sudden, strange avoidance of her. And 
what his housekeeper was thinking of his 
miserable guest, and whether many people 
had observed him. The drowsy stillness 
of a hot summer day brooded over road 
and fields, and he felt himself suddenly 
homeless in the familiar scene. He 
should have been moving to and fro about 
his business; instead, he was here hover- 
ing stealthily upon the outskirts of the 
village, dreading men’s eyes, and prepared 
to fly from the first comer. By going 
straight to the squire he might put an end 
to this intolerable position; but the temp- 
tation to postpone his explanation until 
his father should have left overcame him, 
and he turned and walked steadily away 
from the village. 

He long remembered that miserable 
tramp in the heat and dust. Throughout 
it he was weighed down by a feeling that 
he was an outcast, and that people who 
met him looked strangely at him, and that 
while he so roamed aimlessly his duty 
called him home. Presently his soul was 
vexed by a new fear—that his father 
would not keep his word, and his own 
dreadful position would be prolonged; 
the consequence of which was that half an 
hour before the train started he was lurk- 
ing about the tiny fir-plantation at the 
back of the station-house, peeping at the 
platform, which lay grilling in the sun- 
shine, and tormenting himself with the 
suspicion that his watch was wrong. 

But presently the station wokeup. One 
or two people arrived, and sat on a barrow 
in a shady place. The station-master la- 
belled a hamper and gave out a ticket. 
And then some one else, who was by no 
means welcome to the vicar, appeared — 
Jim Foley. He did not enter the station, 
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his | but the vicar, uneasily peeping, was taken 
| aback at the sight of him standing on the 


bridge which carried the road over the 
railway. What was more, Jim Foley at 
the same moment discovered him, and 
visibly started. 

Jim looked elsewhere at once, but he 
had his suspicions. ‘So, so,” he mut- 
tered. “Friend Jones grows more of a 
riddle than ever. I suppose he has had 
dealings with Master Wilkins too, and 
has an equal interest with me in seeing 
him off. I hope he has got rid of him 
as cheaply! But it is odd! He always 
seemed mild enough. I shall tell the 
Partridge, and hear what she says. She 
likes him.” 

He forgot, however, all about his wife a 
few minutes later, when the train had 
steamed slowly in, and stood, and steamed 
out again, and the two people who had 
come by it had passed him where he stood, 
and even the vicar slowly, and perforce — 
for this was the only way home—had 
crawled up to him on the bridge. He 
had found something else to consider by 
that time. “I say,” he exclaimed on the 
impulse of the moment, meeting the cler- 
gyman open-mouthed, “this will not do, 
you know.” 

Jones was dazed, struck down and 
prostrated by his heavy disappointment. 
“* What,” he said feebly, — “ what will not 
do?” 

‘‘He has not gone!” Foley protested 
indignantly. 

“No!” 

“ The old buffer! I guessed what was 
up as soon as I saw you hanging about. 
Did he get anything out of you?” 

The question seemed brutal, but the 
clergyman answered it. “ Yes,” he said, 
his cheek dark with shame, while he 
looked down at the end of his stick and 
wondered dully how the other had found 
it all out. ‘Two sovereigns.” 

“By Jove! Well, what is to be done 
now — that is the question?” 

“I shall go to the squire,” Jones said 
mechanically. 

“What? And tell him this?” 

“Yes.” 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. “Well,” 
he said, after a pause in which he tried to 
calculate the extent to which this course 
might commit himself, “1 dare say it is 
the best thing you can do. You will not 
wait to see if the old fellow goes by the 
six-ten?” 

“ No,” 





“ Right; it is your own lookout,” said 
the tall man rather grudgingly. “And 
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while you are telling other things, perhaps 
you may as well throw this in — not that 
I care a jot for it. Make it straight for 
Patty if you can, my friend—and I am 
with you.” 

Jim strolled away towards the Acton 
Arms, after making this handsome con- 
cession, very much puzzled in his mind by 
the new light which events were shedding 
on the character of Jones. The mere dis- 
covery that his future brother-in-law had 
done a little betting in old days would not 
have surprised him much. But that, 
taken in conjunction with the entangle- 
ment to which, as he fancied, the vicar 
had owned the day before, did seem to 
testify to a character so different from 
that of the model of propriety he had 
hitherto known, that he — well, his mind 
dwelt upon it. “And he never kills a 
thing,” Jim thought, turning it over and 
over fruitlessly. ‘“ You would not have 
thought that he knew what sport meant!” 

The village policeman was loitering 
outside the inn, and Foley, who, like most 
men of his class bred in the country, had 
a word for every one, stopped to speak to 
him; and finally bade him come in and 
have a glass of ale. The road in front of 
the Acton Arms is separated from the 
Chase only by a sunk fence, and Jim, 
casting a glance behind him as he entered, 
could see not only the windows of the 
great house flashing in the sunlight, but 
the vicar pounding along the avenue 
towards them. He went in, the constable 
at his heels, and turned at once into the 
cool, fireless taproom, which for a moment 
he took to be empty. His first noisy 
summons, however, undeceived him, for 
his stick had scarcely rung on the oak 
table before a man who had been sitting 
unseen on the settle, his head on his hands 
and his senses lost in a drunken stupor, 
leapt up, and, supporting himself by the 
table, glared at the two intruders, 

“Ah!” said the squire’s son-in-law 
dryly, **so you are here, Master Jones 
vice Wilkins, are you? I might have 
known where to find you!” 

It is probable that the wretched man, 
recognizing him, and seeing the policeman 
with him, thought that they had come to 
arrest him, the wholesome terror with 
which Foley had inspired him in the morn- 
ing working in him now. Roused thus 
abruptly from his tipsy slumbers, bemused 
and drink-sodden as he was, he saw in a 
flash the hand of the law stretched out to 
grasp him at last, and an old and ungov- 
ernable terror seized upon his shattered 
nerves, “ Keep off! keep off!” he gasped, 
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clawing at them with his trembling hands. 
“You shall not take me! I will not be 
taken! Don’t you see I am a gentle- 
man?” — the last in a feeble scream. 

Easy, easy, old fellow,” Jim said, sur- 
prised at his violence — “or you will be 
doing yourself a mischief.” 

But the words only confirmed the poor 
wretch in his mistake. “I won’t be 
taken!” he cried, waving them off. “My 
son will pay you. I tell you,” he cried, 
his voice rising in a shriek which rang 
shrilly even on the road outside, and star- 
tled the house-dog sleeping in the dust 
and sunshine — “I tell you my son will 
pay you!” One of his hands as he spoke 
overturned the empty glass before him, 
and it rolled off the table — on such trifles 
life rests. The policeman instinctively 
started forward to catch it. The old man 
misunderstood the movement, and fell ina 
fit on the floor. 

Instantly there was a great commotion. 
The inn was roused from its afternoon 
slumber, and the policeman despatched 
for the doctor; and with one thing and 
another half an hour or more elapsed be- 
fore Foley left the house and slowly-made 
his way to the Chase, thinking a great 
deal more seriously than was his wont. 
As hard as nails, some of his friends 
called him; but there is a very soft spot 
in these men who are as hard as nails, if 
one can only find it. Approaching the 
house, he caught sight of his sister-in-law, 
and shrugged his shoulders and shook 
himself as if to get rid of unpleasant 
thoughts. Patty was a great favorite with 
him, and, seeing her loitering idly round 
the sweep before the house, he guessed 
that she was waiting to intercept her be- 
trothed and learn the cause of the vicar’s 
strange avoidance of her. Jim said a 
naughty word under his breath and, with 
the current of his ideas completely di- 
verted, went to her, as if he had something 
to say. But, reaching her, he listened 
instead, as a man must when a woman has 
a mind to speak. 

“What is it, Jim?” she broke out. 
Poor Patty’s brown eyes were full of 
trouble and her usually pale complexion 
was just a shade paler. “ What is the 
matter with Walter? He did not dine 
here last night, though he promised to do 
so. And when we went to learn the rea- 
son this morning he was out. He was 
still away at luncheon-time, and the school 
had never been visited. And now, when 
he came here at !ast, he told Robert not to 
call me, but said he would wait in papa’s 
study until he came in.” 
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She stopped, breathless. 
now?” Jim asked. 

“Yes, papa has just come in, and they 
are in the bowling-green.” 

“JT will go to them,” he volunteered. 
There was a rather ugly expression on his 
plain features. 

‘* But, Jim, what is it?” she repeated, 
speaking with a little quaver in her voice ; 
and, laying her hand on his arm, she de- 
tained him. “ Tell me, is there anything 
the matter?” 

Jim looked down at her. She was one 
of those soft, plump, feminine women who 
seem made to be protected— whom to 
hurt seems as wicked as wantonly to harm 
achild. “ The matter?” hesaid. ‘ Noth- 
ing that I know of. What should be the 
matter? But I will go and see them.” 

He escaped from her and, entering the 
hall, of which both the front and back 
doors were open, found that she was right. 
The young vicar, the dust still on his 
shoes and an unwonted shade of ill-luck 
and depression darkening his person, was 
walking up and down the sward with the 
squire —a little man as choleric as he 

yas kind-hearted, who passed two-thirds 

of his waking hours in breeches and gait- 
ers. Jim Foley strode towards them, a 
distinct purpose in his mind. These 
lanky men, commonly so cool and dry, 
can be very nasty when anything moves 
them. The vicar, but just embarked on 
his confession, found it ruthlessly broken 
in upon and interrupted — made a thou- 
sand times more difficult. ‘Jones has 
come to explain matters to you, I hope, 
sir,” Jim said, his voice as harsh as his 
face. 

The clergyman winced. ‘“ He has come 
to turn my brain, I think,” said the squire, 
angry and suspicious. “I cannot make 
out what he would be at.” 

“] was telling you, sir,” the vicar an- 
swered with some impatience —he could 
not refrain from that slight show of 
wounded pride — “that my father 

“ You had better leave your father alone, 
I think!” Foley struck in with a manner 
like the snapping of a trap. “And just 
explain to Mr. Stanton the little matter 
you mentioned to me yesterday.” 

“TI was explaining it!” rejoined the 
clergyman ina chill heat. “I was saying 
that my father—he was at school with 
you, sir, you remember ?” 

“ To be sure,” said the squire, his little 
grey whiskers curling with impatience as 
he looked from one to the other. “And 
at college.” 7 

“ He lost money in later years after my 


“He is here 
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mother’s death,” the young man continued, 
‘and went at last to live in Glasgow.” In 
his dreadful shrinking from the disclosure 
he had to make his voice took a rambling 
tone as he added, “I think I told you that 


“Tobe sure! To be sure! Twice, I 
think.” 

‘But I did not tell you,” the clergyman 
replied, driving his stick into the ground 
and working it about there while his face 
grew scarlet-— “and I take great shame 
to myself that I did not, Mr. Stanton — 
that my father was much ng 

‘*‘ Good heavens, Jones!” Jim broke out 
at this, his patience exhausted. ‘“ What 
on earth has your father to do with it? 
You gave me to understand yesterday that 
you had some entanglement which weighed 
on your mind. And I thought that you 
had come here to make a clean breast of 
that and everything. Instead of which — 
for heaven’s sake, man, don’t make me 
think that you are not running straight!” 

The vicar glared at him, while the 
squire gazed at both in wonder. ‘“ But 
that old man,’ Jones said at last, almost 
at choking point by this time, “ whom you 
saw this afternoon was si 

Jim struck in again savagely. “We do 
not want to know anything about him 
either. As for him, he is rm 

‘“* My father!” 

“He is dead,” Jim persisted, raising 
his hand for silence, and determined to 
keep his man to the point and to have 
things straightened out. “We do not 
want to hear anything about him. We 
want 

** Who is dead?” 

The question was the vicar’s. He 
wheeled round as he put it, his face white, 
his voice changed. The squire, who, like 
most listeners, had learned more than the 
talkers, saw his tremendous agitation, and, 
grasping some idea of the truth, tried to 
intercept Foley’s answer. But he was too 
late. “The poor old fellow we went to 
see off,” Jim said, almost lightly. “ Heis 
dead. Died in a fit half an hour ago, I 
tell you.” 

“ Dead?” 

“Yes, dead. At least the doctor says 
so. 

The vicar put his hands suddenly to his 
face, and turned away, his back shaking. 
The others looked at him. “He was 
—he was my father!” he murmured — 
softly, almost under his breath. And even 
Jim, his eyes as wide as saucers, under- 
stood now. 

“ Fetch some wine, you fool!” muttered 
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the squire, giving him a nudge. And he 
put his arm round the clergyman, and led 
him gently to a seat in the shade. There, 
I think, Walter Jones prayed that he might 
not be thankful. Manis weak, Conven- 
tional man very weak. 


Once a gentleman always a gentleman, 
was the squire’s motto, There was no 
attempt at concealment. The poor man, 
whose life had been so unlovely, lay at 
peace at last in the best room at the vicar- 
age,and was presently, with some tears of 
pity shed by gentle eyes, laid in a quiet 
corner of the churchyard. There was 
talk, of course, but the talk was confined 
to the village, where the possession of a 
drunken father was not uncommon, or un- 
charitably considered. The worst of the 
dead man was known only to Jim Foley, 
and he kept it close even from his wife ; 
while any Spartan thoughts which the 
squire might otherwise have entertained, 
any objections he might have been led to 
raise to his daughter’s match, were ren- 
dered futile-seeming and quixotic by the 
strange mode in which the denouement 
had been reached in his presence. He 
consented, and all —after an interval — 
went well. But the vicar will sometimes, 
I think, in the days to come, when pros- 
perity laps him round, wander to the 


churchyard and recall the hot summer 
noon when he walked the roads haunted 
by that strange sense of forlornness and 
ruin. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THOMAS CARLYLE, 

PART FIRST. 


IT is nearly half a century since I made 
the acquaintance of Thomas Carlyle. In 
the only fragment of her diary saved from 
the flames, and published with her “ Let- 
ters and Memorials,” Mrs. Carlyle de- 
scribes the visit of three Irish law 
students, who were, moreover, decisive 
Nationalists, to her husband in April, 
1845. She had seen Italian, German, and 
Polish patriots beyond count, but Irish 
specimens of the genus were altogether 
new to her; and here were, as she says, 
“real hot and hot live Irishmen, such as 
she had never sat at meals with before.” 
On the whole they did not displease her, 
and one of them had afterwards the good 
fortune to be admitted by the lady to a 
frank and cordial friendship lasting to the 
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day of her death. Her description of her 
visitors may still have an interest for in- 
quisitive readers. Mr. Pigot, mentioned 
first, was son of the Irish chief baron, 
and afterwards became a successful advo- 
cate at the Indian bar; the person whose 
name she could not recall was John O’Ha- 
gan (afterwards Mr. Justice O’Hagan, 
recently head of the Land Commission in 
Ireland); and the third visitor was the 
present writer. They were introduced to 
the Chelsea recluse by Frederick Lucas, 
then editor of the Zad/et, afterwards mem- 
ber of Parliament for the County Meath, 
and one of the leaders of the first Irish 
party of Independent Opposition. 


The youngest one, Mr. Pigot [says Mrs. 
Carlyle], a handsome youth of the romantic 
cast, pale-faced, with dark eyes and hair, and 
an ** Emancipation of the Species’? melan- 
choly spread over him, told my husband, after 
having looked at and listened to him in com- 
parative silence for the first hour, with ** How 
to observe ”’ written in every lineament, that 
now he (Mr. Pigot) felt assured he (my hus- 
band) was not in his heart so unjust towards 
Ireland as his writings led one to suppose, 
and so he would confess, for the purpose of 
retracting it, the strong feeling of repulsion 
with which he had come to him that night. 

‘* Why, in the name of goodness, then, did 
you come? ’’ I could not help asking, thereby 
producing a rather awkward result. Several 
awkward results were produced in this ‘‘ nicht 
wi’ Paddy.’? They were speaking of the 
Scotch intolerance towards Catholics, and 
Carlyle as usual took up the cudgels for intol- 
erance. ‘** Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ how cou/d they 
do otherwise? If one sees one’s fellow-crea- 
ture following a damnable error, by continu- 
ing in which the devil is sure to get him at 
last, and roast him in eternal fire and brim- 
stone, are you to let him go towards such 
consummation? or are you not rather to use 
all means to save him?’”’ 

‘*A nice prospect for you to be roasted in 
fire and brimstone,’’ I said to Mr. Lucas, the 
red-hottest of Catholics. ‘‘ For all of us,’” 
said poor Lucas, laughing good-naturedly; 
‘*we are all Catholics.’? Nevertheless the 
evening was got over without bloodshed; at 
least, malice prepense bloodshed, for a little 
blood was shed involuntarily. While they 
were all three at the loudest in their defence 
of Ireland against the foul aspersions Carlyl= 
had cast on it, and ‘‘scornfully ’’ cast on it, 
one of their noses burst out bleeding. It was 
the nose of the gentleman whose name we 
never heard. He let it bleed into his pocket- 
handkerchief privately till nature was relieved, 
and was more cautious of exciting himself 
afterwards. 

The third, Mr. Duffy, quite took my hus- 
band’s fancy, and mine also to a certain ex- 
tent. He is a writer of national songs, and 
came here to ‘teat his terms.’? With the 
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coarsest of human faces, decidedly as like a 
horse’s as a man’s, he is one of the people 
that I should get to think beautiful, there is 
so much of the power both of intellect and 
passion in his physiognomy. As for young Mr. 
Pigot, I will here, in the spirit of prophecy, 
inherited from my great great ancestor, John 
Welsh, the Covenanter, make a small predic- 
tion. If there be in his time an insurrection 
in Ireland, as these gentlemen confidently an- 
ticipate, Mr. Pigot will rise to be a Robes- 
pierre of some sort; will cause many heads to 
be removed from the shoulders they belong 
to; and will ‘‘ eventually ’’ have his own head 
removed from his own shoulders. Nature 
has written on that handsome but fatal-looking 
countenance of his, quite legibly to my pro- 
phetic eye, ‘*Go and get thyself beheaded, 


but not before having lent a hand towards the 
great work of ‘immortal smash.’ ”’ * 


The young Irishmen were greatly im- 
pressed by the philosopher and his wife. 
They did not accept his specific opinions 
on almost any question, but his constant 
advocacy of veracity, integrity, and valor 
touched the most generous of their sym- 
pathies, and his theory that under the 
divine government of the world right and 
might are identical as right infallibly be- 
came might in the end, was very welcome 
teaching to men struggling against enor- 
mous odds for what they believed to be 
intrinsic justice. The letter of one of the 
visitors to his wife written next day suffi- 
ciently indicates their state of enthusiasm: 


We dined at Hampton Court yesterday, and 
spent the evening at Thomas Carlyle’s. I 
have much to tell you of him, but more of his 
wife. She is one cf the most natural, unaf- 
fected, fascinating women I ever encountered, 
and O’H. and P. declare they would rather 
cultivate her acquaintance than the philoso- 
pher’s. She is no longer handsome, but full 
of intellect and kindness blended gracefully 
and lovingly together. Among a hundred 
interesting things which she told us, one was 
that Alfred Tennyson does not, as you sup- 
posed, teli his own stury in *° Locksley Hall; ”’ 
that he is unmarried, and unlikely to marry, 
as no woman could live in the atmosphere of 
tobacco-smoke which he makes about him 
from morn till night. Of Miss Barrett she 
has a low—in my mind, altogether too low 
—an opinion. She says ske could not read 
her, and that Carlyle (so she pronounces his 
name) advised the poetess to write prose! 
Oh, misguiding philosopher, to tell a dove 
not to fly, or aswan not toswim! We hada 
long talk about Ireland, of which he has wrong 
notions, but not unkindly feelings, and we 
came away at eleven o’clock at night, delighted 
with the man and woman. She bantered the 

* Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


Prepared for publication by Thomas Carlfle. Edited 
by J. A. Froude. 
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| philosopher in the most charming manner, 
but philosophers I fear do not like to be ban. 
tered. He knows next to nothing, accurately 
or circumstantialiy, of Irish affairs. He has 
prejudices which are plainly of Scotch origin, 
but he intends and desires to be right, and 
when he understands the case, where could 
such an advocate be found before England 
and the world! 


A month later I had my first letter from 
Carlyle, and I am moved to publish it and 
a selection from those which followed, 
because they may help to realize for others 
the picture of that eminent man which re- 
mains in my own memory. It has been a 
personal pain to me in recent times to find 
among honorable and cultivated people a 
conviction that Carlyle was hard, selfish, 
and arrogant. I knew him intimately for 
more than an entire generation, as inti- 
mately as one who was twenty years his 
junior, and who regarded him with un- 
affected reverence as the man of most 
undoubted genius of his age, probably 
ever did. I saw him in all moods and un- 
der the most varied conditions, and often 
tried his impatient spirit by dissent from 
his cherished convictions, and I found 
him habitually serene and considerate, 
never, as so many have come to believe of 
his ordinary mood, arrogant or impatient 
of contradiction, I was engaged for 
nearly half the period in the conflict of 
Irish politics, which from his published 
writings one might suppose to be utterly 
intolerable to him; but the readers of 
these letters will find him taking a keen 
interest in every honest attempt to raise 
Ireland from her misery, reading con- 
stantly, and having sent after him wherever 
he went the journal which embodied the 
most determined resistance to misgovern- 
ment from Westminster, and throwing out 
friendly suggestions from time to time 
how the work, so far as he approved of it, 
might be more effectualiy done. This is 
the real Carlyle; a man of generous na- 
ture, sometimes disturbed on the surface 
by trifling troubles, but never diverted at 
heart from what he believed to be right 
and true. 

This was the first letter: — 

Cuetsea, Jay 12, 1845+ 

My DEAR Sir, —I am happy to hear that 
there is at last a prospect of seeing your book, 
which I have been in expectation of since the 
night you were here. Certainly I will look 
into it; my distinct persuasion is that you 
must mean something by it — a very consider- 
=— distinction for a book or man in these 

ays. 

I have likewise to thank you for your kind 
purpose of sending me the JVadéion, the first 
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number of which, indeed, I find has safely in- 
troduced itself through the Rowland Hill slit 
in the door this day. As I have very little 
time, and especially at present hardly read any 
newspaper, it would be a further kindness if 
you now and then marked such passages as 
you thought would be most illuminative for 
me. 

I can say with great sincerity I wish you 
well; and the essence of your cause, well — 
alas! if one could get the essence of it ex- 
tracted from the adscititious confusions and 
impossible quantities of it, would not all men 
wish you and it right well? 

Justice to Ireland — justice to all lands, 
and to Ireland first as the land that needs it 
most — the whole English nation (except the 
quacks and knaves of it, who in the end are 
men of negative quantities and of no force in 
the English nation) does honestly wish you 
that. Do not believe the contrary, for it is 
not true; the believing of it to de true may 
give rise to miserable mistakes yet, at which 
one’s imagination shudders. 

Well, when poor old Ireland has succeeded 
again in making a man of insight and generous 
valor, who might help her a little out of her 
deep confusions — ought I not to pray and 
hope that 4e may shine as a light instead of 
blazing as a firebrand, to his own waste and 
his country’s! Poor old Ireland, every man 
of that kind she produces, it is like another 
stake set upon the great Rouge-et-Noir of the 
Destinies: ‘* Shall I win with thee, or shall I 
lose thee too — blazing off upon me as the 
others have done?’’ She tries again, as with 
her last guinea. May the gods grant hera 
good issue! 

I bid you, with many kind wishes, good 
speed. And am, very truly yours, 

T. CARLYLE. 


From madame also there came pleasant 
greetings: — 

5, CHEYNE Row, Cuetsea, Sef. 14, 1845. 

My DEAR Sir, — Thank you emphatically 
for the beautiful little volume you have sent 
me, ‘‘all to myself’? (as the children say). 
Besides the prospective , leasure of reading it, 
it is no small immediate pleasure to me as a 
token of your remembrance; for when one 
has **sworn an everlasting friendship ”’ at first 
sight, one desires, very naturally, that it 
should not have been on your Irish principle, 
“*with the reciprocity all on one side.”’ 

The book only reached me, or rather I only 
reached it, last night, on my return home after 
an absence of two months, in search of — 
what shall Isay?—a religion? Sure enough, 
if I were a good Catholic, or good Protestant, 
or good anything, I should not be visited with 
those nervous illnesses, which send me from 
time to time out into space to get myself reha- 
bilitated, after a sort, ‘* by change of air.” 





When are you purposing, through the 
strength of Heaven, to break into open rebel- 
lion? I have sometimes thought that in a | 
civil war I should possibly find my ‘ mis- | 
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sion’? —moi/ But in these merely talking 
times, a poor woman knows not how to turn 
herself; especially if, like myself, she ‘‘ have 
a devil’’ always calling to her, ‘* March! 
march! ’’ and bursting into infernal laughter 
when requested to be so good as specify 
whither. 

If you have not set a time for taking up 

arms, when at least are you coming again to 
‘* eat terms”’ (whatever that may mean)? I 
feel what my husband would call ‘a real, gen- 
uine, healthy desire ’’ to pour out more tea for 
you. 
7 My said husband has finished his ‘‘ Crom- 
well’? two weeks ago, then joined me ata 
place near Liverpool, where he remained a 
week in a highly reactionary state; and then 
he went North, and I South, to meet again 
when he has had enough of peat-bog and his 
platonically beloved ‘‘ silence’? — perhaps in 
three weeks or a month hence. Meanwhile I 
intend a great household earthquake, through 
the help of chimney sweeps, carpcet-beaters, 
and other like products of the fall of our first 
parents. And so you have our history up to 
the present moment. 

Success to all your wishes, except for the 
destruction of us Saxons, and believe me, 

Always very cordially yours, 
JANE W. CARLYLE. 


The calamity to which Carlyle alludes 
in the next letter was among the heaviest 
of my life. My young wife and Thomas 
Davis, the friend I loved best in the world, 
died within a week :— 


Cue tsga, Oct. 25, 1845. 

My DEAR SIR, — Will you accept of this 
bock [Past and Present] from me, which 
probably you have already examined, but may 
put now on your shelves as asymbol of re- 
gards that will not be unwelcome to you? 

For a good while past, especially in late 
weeks, during a rustication in Scotland, I 
have read punctually your own part, or what 
I understand to be such, of the MVation news- 
paper, and always with areal sympathy and 
assent. There reign in that department a man- 
fulness, veracity, good sense, and dignity, 
which are worthy of all approbation. Of the 
much elsewhere that remains extraneous to 
me, and even afflictious to me, I will here say 
nothing. When one reflects how, in the his- 
tory of this world, the noblest human efforts 
have had to take the most confused embodi- 
ments, and tend to a beneficent eternal goal 
by courses ¢hey were much mistaken in — why 
should we not be patient even with Repeal! 
You I will, with little qualification, bid perse- 
vere and prosper, and wish all Ireland would 
listen to you more and more. The thing you 
intrinsically mean is what all good Irishmen 
and all good men must mean; let ## come 
quickly, and continue forever. Your coad- 
jutors also shall persevere, under such condi- 
tions as they can, and grow clearer and clearer 
according to their faithfulness in these. 
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My wife, while I was absent, received a 
little book from you with much thankfulness, 
and answered with light words, she says, in 
profound ignorance of the great affliction just 
then lying heavy on you, which had made 
such a tone very inappropriate. Forgiveness 
for this — you may believe always that there 
is a true sympathy with you here, a hearty 
good-will for you here. 

When you come to London again, fail not 
to let us see you. If I ever visit Ireland, 
yours is a house I will seek out. With many 
wishes and regards, 

Yours, very sincereiy, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Though Carlyle wrote his letters spon- 
taneously — I have seen hundreds of them 
without a correction or erasure — he was 
as painstaking with his proofs as Burke or 
Macaulay. The next letter was suggested 
by a desire for accuracy in the topography 
of Cromwell’s Irish campaign : — 

CHELSEA, Fan. 19, 1846. 

I am about to do what to another kind of 
man than you I should myself regard as a very 
strange thing. 
of Cromwell ”’ to get it improvedfor me! The 
case is, I am very busy preparing a second 
edition of that book; and am anxious, this 
being the last time that I mean to touch it, to 
avoid as many errors as may be avoidable. 
In the Irish part of the business I could not, 
after considerable search and endeavor, pro- 
cure any tolerable Irish atlas; and in spelling 
out the dreadful old newspaper letters from 
that scene, which are nearly indecipherable 
scmetimes, I felt now and then my footing by 
no means secure. Other errors there may be 
which an intelligent, punctua] man, acquainted 
with the localities, might put me on the way 
of rectifying; but those of the names of places 
and such like he would himself rectify. For 
geographical corrections I see nothing that I 
can do so wise as depend upon you and your 
help. . .. Excuse all this. I would like 
much to talk weeks with you on these sub- 
jects; for it seems to me, as I have said 
already, Ireland, which means many millions 
of my own brethren, has again a blessed 
chance in having made a man like you speak 
for her, and also (excuse the sincerity ot the 
word) that your sermon to her is by no means 
yet according to the real gospel in that matter. 


This service having been duly performed 
Was graciously acknowledged : — 


March 12, 1846. 

I have received the annotated sheets this 
day, and am abundantly sensible of the trouble 
you have taken, in reference especially to such 
a matter, which many good feelings in you, in 
the twilight we yct look at it under, call upon 
you to hate and not to love! In spite of all 
obstructions my fixed hope 
Irish and English, will vet see it as Goc the 
Maker saw it, which | think will really be a 


I am sending you the ‘** Curse | 
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point gained for all of us, on both sides of the 
water. Itis not every day that the Supreme 
| Powers sent any missionary, clad in light or 
|clad in lightning, into a country to act and 
speak a True Thing there: and the sooner all 
of us get to understand, to the bottom, what 
|; it was that Ae acted and spoke, it will most 
|infallibly be the better every way. Nations 
and men that cannot understand Heaven’s 
message, because (which very often happens) 
it is not agreeabie to them —alas! the sum of 
all national and human sins lies there, and our 
frightful doom is **to follow the message of 
the other place then.’’ I believe you to be a 
good man and one of the chosen of Ireland, 
or I would not write these things to you. 
Certainly if you could abolish the scene of 
Portnadown bridge and other such out of my 
mind, you would do me a real kindness; and 
indeed it is mostly gone, or altogether gone, 
out of the memory of England, fierce as it 
once stood there; but out of the memory of 
Ireland it ought never to go. Ohno, not till 
Ireland be very much other than it yet is. 
And a just and faithful son of Ireland has 
something quite other to do with it than teil 
his countrymen to forget it. You by much 
meditating might understand what it was that 
Cromwell (a man also lifted far away above 
all ** rubbish ”’ in his time) did mean, and the 
eternal Heaven along with him in Ireland. If 
you cannot, there is no other Irishman yet 
born, I suppose, that can; and we shall have 
to wait for him perhaps with terrible penalties 
for his not being here. 

Some friendly critic upbraids me, on one of 
these sheets, that I do not admit the Irish to 
be a nation. - Really and truly that is the fact. 
I cannot find that the Irish were in 1641, are 
now, or until they conquer all the English, 
ever again can be a “‘ nation,’’ anything but an 
integral constituent part of a nation—any 
more than the Scotch Highlands can, than 
the parish of Kensington can. Alas! the 
laws of Nature in regard to such matters 
(what used to be called God’s laws) are very 
different indeed from those written down in 
books of sentiment, as many a poor Polander 
and the like finds to his cost. Nay, do not 
stamp this note under your feet, or at least 
pick it up again and read my thanks, my real 
regard for you, and best wishes in all things. 

The printer, I believe, has most of the 
**Trish Campaign ”’ in type, but I will profit 
carefully by your corrections still. 


HIS FIRST VISIT TO IRELAND. 
CARLYLE had long desired to visit Ire- 
land, and in the summer of 1846 promised 
that he would soon carry out this design. 
Here is his letter :— 
CHELSEA, Fuly 22, 1846. 
I am just about escaping out of London, 





is that, just men, | 


for a little movement and for summer air, of 
which | have rather need at present for more 
reasons than one ; to-morrow afternoon I ex- 
pect to be in l.ancashire with some friends, 
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where my wife now is; the sea breezes and 
the instantaneous total change of scene will 
be good so far as they go. My next goal, for 
another rest of longer or shorter continuance, 
must be my native place, Dumfriesshire on 
the other side of the Solway Frith, where I 
must aim to be about the first week in August. 

One of my intermediate projects was a short 
flight over to Ireland, upon which I wish to 
consult you at present. A swift steamer, I 
know, takes one over any evening (or, I be- 
lieve, morning) with the mail-bags; there is 
Dublin to be looked at for a day or two, 
there is ‘*Conciliation Hall’? to be seen, 
once ; then you are to be seen and talked with, 
oftener than once if you like; many other 
things no doubt; but this is nearly all of defi- 
nite that rises on me at present, and this, if 
other things go right, will abundantly suffice. 
In Dublin and all places I get nothing but 
pain out of noise and display, and insist, even 
at the expense of some breaches of politeness, 
on remaining altogether private —strictly zx- 
cognito— if there is any need of putting an 
**zm’’ to it, which sometimes (for poor mor- 
tals are very prurient, and run after Pickwicks 
and all manner of rubbish) I have found there 
was. From Dublin I could get along, by 
such route as seemed pleasantest, to Belfast, 
and then on the proper day a steamer puts 
me down at Annan, on the Scotch Border, my 
old school-place; within six miles of the 
smoke of my mother’s cottage; very well 
known to me, all dead and a few living things, 
when once [ am at Annan. 

This is the extent of my project, which may 
or may not become an action, though I do 
hope and wish in the affirmative at present. 
What part of it chiefly depends on you is, to 
say whether or not you are in Dublin, how a 
sight of Conciliation Hall (I want nothing 
more but a sight with somebody to give me 
the names) in full work is to be obtained; 
and what else, if anything, you could recom- 
mend to the notice of a very obtuse and lone- 
some stranger taking a two days’ glimpse of 
such a place. Dothis for me if you please, so 
soon as you find an hour of 'eisure; my ad- 
dress is ** Mrs. Paulet’s, Seaforth House, 
Liverpool,’’ whither also, if you could make 
your people send the /Vation till new notice, 
it would save a little time and trouble to 
certain parties. But that latter point is, of 
course, not important. 

Mr. O’Connell, I am not much concerned 
to find, is somewhat palpably deserting ‘* Re- 
peal,”? and getting into a ¢ruer relation, I 


suppose, towards the earnest men of Ireland | 


who do mean what they talk. I cannot say 
any man’s word that I hear from your side of 
the water gives me anything like an unmixed 
Satisfaction, except for most part your own: 
there is a candid clear manfulness, simplicity, 
and truth in the things you write for your 
people (at least I impute them to you) which 
seems to me the grain of blessed unnoticed 
wheat among those whirlwinds of noisy chaff, 


which afflict me as they pass on their way to | 
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Chaos, their fated inevitable way; but the 
wheat, I say to myself, will grow. So be it. 
Expecting a word from you soon, 
Yours always truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


I welcomed the project cordially, and 
received further details when he had 


already set out on his summer excursion. 


SEAFORTH Houssg, LiveRPOOL, A xg. 6, 1846. 

Your hospitable and most friendly message 
found me here the day after my arrival. 
Travelling suits me very ill, only the fruit of 
travelling is of some worth to me. Heaven, 
I think, among other things, will be a place 
where one has leave to sit still. 

The Belfast steamer, it turned out on in- 
quiry, sailed only once a fortnight ; the first day 
too early for my limits, the second too late. 
Belfast therefore was out. There remained 
then Dublin, and perhaps arun to Drogheda, 
and back again to Liverpool; which did for 
some days seem possible ; but new perversities 
arose from another side, untoreseen or but 
half foreseen; and on the whole I have to 
decide that Ireland for the present is impos- 
sible; that ] must embark for my motker’s 
this night. To-morrow morning my address, 
if I prosper, will be ‘*Scotsbrig, Ecclefe- 
chan, N.B.,”’ to which place, if you can again 
trouble your clerk to direct my copy ot the 
Nation, or failing that, to return to his old 
Chelsea address, it will be a kind of saving 
of trouble. I by no means give up my notion 
yet of seeing you and a glimpse of Ireland be- 
tore returning home, but I must attack it now 
on the other side, and after a variety of 
Scotch movements, which are still much in 
the vague forme. My wife stays here for a 
few days longer with some relations in the 
neighborhood, and after that, I hope, will join 
me in Scotland; but her health at this moment 
is far from good, and her movements are and 
must bea little uncertain. She stiil remem- 
bers you with true interest, and is far enough 
from standing between me and Ireland; she 
rather urges me thither, did not laziness and 
destiny withstand. This, with many regards 
and regrets, and with real hopes too, is all I 
can say of my Irish travels at present. You 
shall certainly hear of me again before I 
return. 

For the present (though this was not one of 
my motives) it has struck me you might be as 
well zo¢ to have me or any stranger near you! 
A crisis, and, as I augur, perhaps a truly 
blessed one, is even now going on in your 
affairs. For the first time I read a Concilia- 
tion Hall debate last week; the veracity 
and manfulness, the intelligence and dignity 
seemed to me to be all on one side, and the 
transaction, though beneficent, was to me a 
really tragic character. But the divorce of ear- 
nest valor from blustering and incoherent 
nonsense is a thing that did behove to come. 
May a blessing follow it! Much may follow. 

Yours always, 
T. CARLYLE. 
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In the autumn he wrote from Scotsbrig, 
where he was on a visit to his mother, that 
his arrangements were nearly completed, 
and again a little later to announce the day 
of his arrival in Ireland. 


ScoTseric, August 29, 1846. 

I am still here, lounging about, with occa- 
sional excursions, in a very idle manner, for 
some weeks past; one of the saddest, most 
mournfully interesting scenes for me in all this 
world. The moors are still silent, green, and 
sunny, and the great blue vault is still a kind 
of temple for one then; almost the only kind 
of temple one can try to worship in these 
days. Otherwise, the country is greatly ina 
state of degravement, the harvest, with its 
black potatoe-fields, no great things; and all 
roads and lanes overrun with drunken zavvies ; 
for our great Caledonian railway passes in this 
direction, ¢wo railways, and all the wor!d here, 
as elsewhere, calculates on getting to Heaven 
bysteam! I have not in my travels seen any- 
thing uglier than that disorganic mass of la- 
borers, sunk theefold deeper in brutality by 
the threefold wages they are getting. The 
Yorkshire and Lancashire men, I hear, are 
reckoned the worst, and, not without glad 
surprise, I find that the Irish are the best in 
point of behavior. The postmaster tells me 
several of the poor Irish do regularly apply to 
him for money drafts, and send their earnings 
home. The English, who eat ‘‘twice’’ as 
much beef, consume the residue in whiskey, 
and do not trouble the postmaster. If there 
were any legislator in this country, he would 
swiftly and somewhat sternly, I think, inter- 
fere in the matter: a poor self-cancelling 
** National Palaver’? cannot interfere. ‘‘ Par- 
liameni in College Green! ’? O Heaven, you 
ought daily to thank Heaven, that that is for- 
ever an impossibility for you! I would like 
also to show Exeter Hall and the Anti-Slavery 
Convention a glimpse of these free and inde- 
pendent navvies on the evening of monthly 
pay-day, and for a fortnight after. But enough 
of them and their affairs. 

I am now looking homewards; but have 
not yet by any means given up my purpose to 
have a glance at Ireland first. On the con- 
trary, 1am now busy making out an eligible 
route. One or two on closer investigation 
have been renounced; my view at present is 
towards Ayrshire, towards some of the West- 
ern Scotch ports. Glasgow, at any rate, will 
not fail to offer a steamer, but I do not, ex- 
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that, too, has generally to make itself indiffer- 
ent. But if such were the case, I might very 
pleasantly stay two or three days beside you, 
and bathe in the Irish Sea, before I went fur- 
ther. In any case I mean to see you there, 
to have a considerable colloquy with you, if I 
can. My next address will be Dumfries (Mrs. 
Aitken, Assembly Street), but after Wednes- 
day I shall not be sure of getting it at once. 
Pray let the A’ation henceforth be sent to 
Chelsea as heretofore, where my wife will now 
in two days be. I wish I were there myself, 
and my travels well over. 
Yours, ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Dumrrigs, Sef. 2, 1846. 

On Friday, the day after to-morrow, I pro- 
pose to set out for Ayr; and ten miles beyond 
that, at Ardrossan, expect to find a steamer 
which will land me at Belfast early next morn- 
ing, some time between 4 and 6 A.M., of 
Saturday. I hope to see Belfast, and get very 
swiftly out of the smoke of it again. So far 
is clear prediction, if the Fates will; after that 
I am somewhat in the vague; but do confi- 
dently expect to find some coach that will 
carry me to Drogheda that same day, and cal- 
culate accordingly on passing the Saturday 
night at Drogheda, sleeping or not as the Des- 
tinies appoint. From Drogheda to you, by 
aid of railways, &c., I think there cannot be 
above two hours: some time on Sunday, at 
some place or other, I flatter myself, we shall 
have met. My ulterior movements shall re- 
main undecided till I have rested for a day. 

Drogheda, as Cromwell’s city, and twice be- 
sieged in that war, is a place I could look at 
for some hours with proper interest, especially 
if I had an intelligent monitor to tell me what 
to look at, but that I fear is far too great a 
luxury to hope for; I must try to do the best 
I can without that. In any case I will call at 
the Post Office, and if a letter from you lie 
there waiting me with any indication as to 
Drogheda, and more especially as to yourself, 
and how I can best see you, it is like to be 
very welcome indeed. No more in such a 
hurry as this. 


Dundrum was not, as Carlyle supposed, 
a watering-place on the coast, but a village 
on a slope of the Dublin mountains, where 


I was then spending the summer. It con- 
tented him, however, and he met there, 
among other notabilities, most of the 





cept on necessity, care to see Glasgow at 
present. One way or other I think it likely I 
may be in Ireland, on some point or other, in 
a week hence. You shall hear from me again, 
with more minute specifications, in not many 
days. 

If Dundrum be, as I fancy, a clean sea vil- 
lage, it might be possible to procure, what I 
find for most part very unattainable away from 
home, a lodging with a guiet bedroom, in which 
*he wretched traveller might hope for natural | 
sleep. All else is indifferent but that; and | 


writers and orators on whom their con- 
temporaries bestowed the soubriquet of 
Young Ireland. He was evidently pleased 
with some of them, and he won their re- 
spect and sympathy in no limited measure. 
We brought him to Conciliation Hall, 
where he saw O'Connell, and to as many 
of the lions of Dublin as it was possible 
to interest him in, and after a brief visit 
he sailed away to England, leaving many 
enthusiastic friends behind. The relation 
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of these young Irishmen to Carlyle was 
somewhat different from the relation ex- 
isting between him and thoughtful young 
Englishmen. He did not teach them to 
think as Ae thought, but he confirmed their 
determination to think for themselves. As 
they were not idlers nor fops, but serious 
students, they welcomed his dictum that 
work done was the best evidence of life 
and manhood, and that any toleration of 
shams or false pretences was fatal to self- 
respect. I can confidently affirm that his 


writings were often a cordial to their 
hearts in doubt and difficulty, and that 
their lives were more sincere, simple, and 
steadfast because they knew him. 


W. E. FORSTER. 


THE year after his visit the famine 
which sprang from the potato blight of 
1846 was raging in Ireland. He sent me 
the report of a young Quaker intrusted 
with the distribution of a relief fund con- 
tributed chiefly by the Society of Friends. 
It exhibited such practical sense and gen- 
erous sympathy that I read it with much 
interest, little foreseeing that the young 
man would, in a few years, become a stern 
ruler of the country to which he was a 
benevolent visitor. 

Cuetsea, March 1, 1847. 

Dear Durry, — Here is a paper which has 
come to me to-day from the writer of it, a very 
worthy acquaintance of mine, which as a small 
memorial of me fo: the moment, a small drop 
of oil on huge waters of bitterness and tumult, 
Isendyoutoread. Forster isa young wealthy 
manufacturer, who migrated some years ago 
from Devonshire or Cornwall to Yorkshire 
for taking up that trade, and was recom- 
mended to me by John Sterling; I have ever 
since liked him very well. A Quaker—or 
rather the son of a Quaker, for he himself 
has littie to do with what is obsolete, a 
most cheery, frank-hearted, courageous, clear- 
sighted young fellow: —the Quakers, some 
months ago, made a special subscription for 
Ireland, and decided, like prudent people, on 
seeing with their own eyes their money laid 
out. Forster’s father and self were of the 
deputation to that end, or, for aught I know, 
were the sole deputation; and this is the re- 
port they have givenin. Read it, I say, and 
enjoy five minutes of a Sabbath-feeling — not 
too frequent with any of us in these times. 

It is long since I heard anything direct from 
you; nay, in the ation itself I now find but 
little of you; only here and there, in some 
genial, honest, patient Auman word (as in the 
paper on ‘‘ Emigration ’”’ last week) do I trace 
your hand, and with all my heart wish it speed. 

he aspect of Ireland is beyond words at 
present. The most thoughtless here is struck 
into momentary sé/ence in looking at it; the 
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wisest among us cannot guess what the end of 
these things is to be. For it is not Ireland 
alone; starving Ireland will become starving 
Scotland and starving England in a little 
while; if this despicable root will but continue 
dead, we may at last all say that we have 
changed our sordid chronic pestilential atrophy 
into a swift fierce crisis of death or the begin- 
ning of cure; and all ‘‘ revolutions ’’ are but 
small to this—if the potato will but stay 
away! Your Irish governing class are now 
actually brought to the Bar; arraigned before 
Heaven and Earth of mésgoverning this Ire- 
land, and no Lord John Russell or ‘‘ Irish 
party’? in Palace Yard, and no man or com- 
bination of men can save them from their 
sentence, to govern it better, or to disappear 
and die. The sins of the fathers fall heavy 
on the children, if after ¢ez generations — 
surely, I think, of all the trades in the world 
that of Irish landlord at this moment is the 
frightfullest; the Skibbereen peasant dies at 
once in a few days ; but his landlord will have 
to perish by inches, through long years of dis- 
quieting tumult, dark violence, and infatua- 
tion under yet undeveloped forms; and Aim, 
if God take not pity on him, nobody else will 
pity! Either this, it seems to me, is inev- 
itable for the Irish landlord, or else a degree 
of manfulness and generous wisdom, such as 
one hardly dares to hope from him—from 
him, or from those about him. It is reallya 
tremendous epoch we have come to, if the 
potato will not return! And then, as I said, 
our Scotch landlords, and then also our En- 
glish, come in their turn to the Bar—not 
much less guilty, if much more fortunate — 
and they now will have a ravelled account to 
settle! But England and they are fortunate 
in this, that we have already another aristoc- 
racy (that of wealth, nay, in some measure 
that of wisdom, piety, courage) — an aristoc- 
racy not at all of the ‘‘ chimerical ’’ or ‘* do 
nothing ’’ sort, though not yet recognized in 
the Heralds’ books, or elsewhere well; but an 
aristocracy which does actually guide and 
govern the people, to such extent at least as 
that they do not by wholesale die of hunger. 
That you in Ireland, except in some fractions 
of Ulster, altogether want this, and have 
nothing dxf landlords, seems to me the fearful 
peculiarity of Ireland. To relieve Ireland 
from this; to at least render Ireland haditadle 
for capitalists, if not for heroes; to invite 
capital, and industrial governors and guidance 
(from Lancashire, from Scotland, from the 
moon, and from the Ring of Saturn); what 
other salvation can one see for Ireland? The 
end and aim of all true patriotism is surely 
thitherward at present! Alas! you must tell 
Mitchel that I read with ever greater pain 
those wild articles of his, which, so much do 
I love in them otherwise, often make me very 
sad. Daniel O’Connell, poor old man now 
nearly done with his noisy unveracities, has 
played a sad part in this earth! All Ireland 
cries out, ‘‘ You have saved us.’’ But the 
fact is very far otherwise. Good Heavens, 
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when I think what pestilent distraction, lead- 
ing direct to revolt and grape-shot, and yet 
unsounded depths of misery he has cast into 
all the young heroic hearts of Ireland, I could 
wish the man never had been born! Mitchel 
may depend on it, it is not repeal from En- 
gland, but repeal from the Devil, that will save 
Ireland. England, too, I can very honestly 
tell him, is heartily desirous of ‘* Repeal,”’ 
would welcome repeal with both hands if En- 
gland did not see that repeal had been for- 
bidden by the laws of Nature, and could in 
the least believe in repeal! Ireland, I think, 
cannot /ift anchor and sail away with itself. 
We are married to Ireland by the ground plan 
of this world —a thick-skinned laboring man 
to a drunken ill-tongued wife; and dreadful 
family quarrels have ensued! Mitchel I 
reckon to be a noble, chivalrous fellow, full 
of talent and manful temper of every kind. 
In fact, I love him very much, and must infi- 
nitely regret to see the like of him enveloped 
in such poor delusions, partisanships, and 
narrow violences, very unworthy of him. 
‘* Young Ireland,”’ furthermore, ought to un- 
derstand that it is to them that the sense and 
veracity of England looks mainly for help in 
a better administering of Ireland; to them 
(and not to the O’Connell party, who are well 
seen for what they are), to them, in spite of 
all their violence, for it is believed that there 
are among them true men. This I can testify 
as a fact on rather good evidence. Adieu, 
dear Duffy; I meant but a word, and here is 
an essay! 
Ever yours, 
T. CARLYLE. 

The Chapmans were to send you a book 
they had been reprinting of mine. I suppcese 
it arrived safe. Read the 7ad/et of yesterday, 
and forgive the editor for some nonsense that 
now and then falls from him; this is sezse. 
These poor priests in Cloyne: weeks ago 
when I read the report of their meeting I said 
to myself, ‘* Thank God for it. This is the 
first rational utterance of the human voice I 
have yet heard in that wide howl of misery 
and folly which makes the heart sick!’’? May 
all the priests in Ireland with one accord do 
the like, and all true Irishmen join with them. 
Adieu. 


A little later he sent felicitations on an 
event of high personal importance to me. 


Cuesga, March 15, 1847. 

DeEAR Durry, —I am delighted to hear of 
your good fortune! From a phrase in your 
former letter I had been anticipating some- 
thing of this kind, which now it seems has 
happily arrived. I noticed the young beauty, 
among the others, that day in Bagot Street; 
but had I then known what was coming I 
should have taken a much closer survey. 
Pray give her my best regards; my true 
wishes that this new union may be blessed to 
you both, that you may have many happy, 
and, what is much more, many brave and 
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noble years together in this world. If it be 
the will of the Fates I shall be right glad to 
make farther acquaintance with this lady, per- 
haps under better auspices, some time by- 
and-by. The site of your new house (for we 
went by so many routes to Dundrum) is not at 
present very clear to me; may I know it bet- 
ter, one day, and see with satisfaction what a 
temple of the Muses, and stronghold of the 
heroisms and veracities, you have made of it, 
even in these dark times! A man in all 
‘*times’’ makes his own world; this in the 
darkest condition of the elements is a gospel 
that should never forsake us. 

Iam very idle here at present; but surely, 
if I live, shall not always be ‘‘idle.’? The 
world, mainly a wretched world of imposture 
from zenith to nadir, seems as if threatening to 
fall rapidly to pieces in huge ruin about one’s 
ears; it seems as if inthis loss of the poor 
Irish potato the last beggarly lm that hid the 
abyss from us were snatched away, and now 
its black throat lay yawning, visible even to 
fools! How to demean oneself in these new 
circumstances is rather a question. Weshall 
see Bocca stretta, occhi sciolt#. 

I will say no more about ‘‘ Repeal” at 
present. The ‘‘Coxcombs in London ” area 
dreadful sorrow to us all, and every honest 
soul of us is straining as he can to get rid of 
them in some good way — to change them and 
their windy spouting establishment into some 
real council of Amphictyons. But we know 
also that already they are not ‘‘the Govern- 
ment,’’ except in name merely; that already 
the real Government, and even the Acts of 
Parliament, for every locality, rest truly with 
those that have power in that locality —in 
Ireland with the Irish aristocracy, for exam- 
ple; the more is your woe! Do you think 
they are precious to any good man here? 
Adieu. T. CARLYLE. 


HIS SECOND VISIT TO IRELAND. 

THREE years later, Carlyle paid a sec- 
ond visit to Ireland. To make the con- 
ditions and circumstances of this new 
journey intelligible some brief explanation 
may be convenient. In the interval the 
political and personal fortunes of his Irish 
friends had undergone a tragical reverse. 
The generous young men who surrounded 
him in 1846 were for the most part State 
prisoners or political refugees in 1849. A 
famine, which had twice decimated the 
agricultural population in a country which 
produced a superabundance of food for all 
its people, drove men to abandon further 
reliance on petitions and remonstrances to 
a deaf oracle. The European revolutions 
of 1848 indicated another possible remedy 
for intolerable wrongs, and in the mid- 
summer of that year a national insurrec- 
tion was attempted. In the forlorn and 
dispirited condition of the people it failed 
utterly, and the men responsible for the 
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attempt, some of the very men, indeed, 
who had welcomed Carlyle to Ireland 
three years earlier, were convicted of high 
treason or treason felony, and were trans- 
ported beyond the seas. 

For my part, I had been four times 
arraigned for the same offence as my 
friends, but it proved impossible to attain 
a verdict. The curious story of my es- 
cape has been already told in detail.* It 
may be stated in a sentence. Lord Clar- 
endon, then lord lieutenant, honored me 
with his special enmity, and to procure a 
sure and speedy verdict against me, so 
overstrained the criminal law that, by the 
skill of my eminent counsel, the instru- 
ment was shattered in his hands. After 
ten months’ close imprisonment, during 
which the steam was three times kindled 
in the frigate designed to carry me into 
penal exile and had to be three times extin- 
guished amid considerable public laughter, 
which seriously discomposed official and 
judicial persons, I was admitted to bail, to 
come up if required for another trial at 
the next Commission. 

During my imprisonment, Carlyle wrote 
to me with affectionate sympathy. He 
was far from approving of an Irish Revo- 
lution, or believing one possible; but it 
may be assumed that he was of opinion I 
had not done anything in furtherance of 
that object unworthy of a man of honor, 


CHELSEA, October 21, 1848. 

DEAR DurrFry, —It was not till last night 
that I could discover for myself any distinct 
plan of attempting to convey a word of sym- 
pathy to you, in this the time of your distress; 
and I know not still for certain whether the 
small enterprise can take effect. If this bit 
of paper do reach you within your strait walls, 
let it be an assurance that you are still dear to 
me; that in this sad crisis which has now 
arrived, we here at Chelsea do not find new 
cause for blame superadded to the old, but 
new cause for pity and respect, and loving 
candor, and for hope still, in spite of all! 
The one blame I ever had to lay upon you, as 
you well know, was that, like a young heroic 
all-trusting Irish soul, you had delieved in the 
prophesying of a plausible son of lies preach- 
ing deliverance to your poor country; and 
believing, had, as you were bound in that 
case, proceeded to put the same in practice, 
cost what it might cost to you. Even in this 
wild course, often enough denounced by me, 
I have to give you this testimony, that your 
conduct was never other than noble; that 
whoever might show himself savage, narrow- 
minded, hateful in his hatred, C. G. Duffy 
always was humane and dignified and manful ; 


* Four Years of Irish History. By Sir C. Gavan 


Duffy. London: Cassell & Co. 
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nay, often enough, in the midst of those mad 
tumults, I had to recognize a voice of clear 
modest wisdom and courageous veracity, ad- 
monishing ‘* Repealers ’’ that their true enemy 
was not England after all, that repeal from 
England, except accompanied by repeal from 
the Devil, would and could do nothing for 
them; and this most welcome true voice, 
almost the only such I could hear in Ireland, 
was the same C. G. Duffy’s. Courage, my 
friend, all is not yet lost! A tragic destiny 
has severed you from that one source of mis- 
chief in your life. Let this, though at such a 
hideous cost to you, be welcome, as instruc- 
tion dear-bought but indispensable! By 
Heaven’s blessing, this is no fs in your 
course, but the fizzs only of a huge mistake, 
and the beginning of a much nobler course, 
delivered from that. I mean what I say. 
The soul of a man caz by no agency, of men 
or of devils, be lost and ruined but by his own 
only; in all scenes and situations this is true, 
and if you are the true man I take you to be, 
you will find it so yet. Courage, I say; 
courage, patience, and fora time fzous silence ! 
If it please God, there is yet a day given us; 
‘* all days have not set,’’ no, only some of 
them. 

Dear Duffy, I know not whether you can 
send me any word of remembrance from the 
place where you are, but rather understand 
that you cannot, nor is it material, for I can 
supply the word. But if now, or henceforth at 
any time while I live, I could be of any honest 
service to you, by my resources or connections 
here or otherwise, surely it would be very 
welcome news tome. Farewell for the pres- 
ent. My wife joins in affectionate salutation 
to you. That autumn evening on the pier at 
Kingstown, with your kind figure, and Mitch- 
el’s in the crowd, yes, it will be memorable to 
me, while I continue in this worid. Adieu, 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


After my release from prison, I spent a 
few weeks in London, and saw much of 
Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, and their closest 


friends. I do not think his second visit to 
Ireland was projected at that time, but 
shortly after my return home he mooted it 
in a letter. 
CHELSEA, 29th May, 1849. 

DEAR Durry,—There has risen a specu- 
lation in me, which is getting rather lively in 
these weeks, of coming over to have a deliber- 
ate walk in Ireland, and to look at the strange 
doings of the Powers there with my own eyes 
for a little. The hot season here— of baked 
pavements, burning skies, and mad artificial- 
ities growing even madder, tillin August they 
collapse by sheer exhaustion—is always 
frightful to me; and during this season, from 
various causes, is likely to be frightfuller than 
common : add to which, that I have fewer real 
fetters binding me here than usual — nothing 
express at all but an edition of *‘ Cromwell,’® 
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which the printers, especially after two weeks 
hence, may manage for themselves ; in short, 
all taken together, I incline much to decide 
that I ought to give myself the sight of one 
other country summer, somewhere on this 
green earth; and that Ireland, on severai ac- 
counts, has strong claims of preference on me. 
I do not expect much pleasure there, or prop- 
erly any ‘‘ pleasure; ’’ alas! a Book is sticking 
in my heart, which cannot get itself written 
at all; and till that be written there is no hope 
of peace or benefit for me anywhere. Neither 
do I expect to learn much out of Ireland; Ire- 
land is, this long while past, pretty satisfac- 
torily intelligible to me—no phenomenon 
that comes across from it requiring much ex- 
planation; but it seems worth while to Zook a 
little at the unutterable Curtius Gulf of Brit- 
ish, and indeed of European, things, which 
has visibly broken forth there : in that respect, 
if not in another, Jreland seems to me the 
notablest of all spots in the world at present. 
‘There is your problem, yours, too, my 
friend.’’ I will say to myself: ‘* Then, see 
what you will make of that!’ In short, why 
shouldn’t I go and look at Ireland, and be my 
own (Z¢ernity’s) Commissioner there? Wm. 


Edward Forster, the young Quaker whom you 
have seen, offers to attend me for at least two 
weeks, from the middle of June onwards; 
and, in truth, day after day the project is 
Probably 


assuming a more practical form. 
something really may come of it. 
My preparations hitherto do not amount 
to much; yet I am doing, under obstructions, 
what I can. Yesterday, not till after much 
groping, I did at last get a tolerable map of 
Ireland (the Railway Commissioners’, in six 
big pieces). Ihave examined or re-examined 
various books ; but, unfortunately, find hardly 
one in the hundred worth examining. Sir 
James Ware’s book (by Harris) is the one 
good book I have yet seen. Flaherty says 
** Camden saw England with both eyes, Scot- 
land with only one, and Ireland c@cus, with 
none’’—neyertheless Camden is yet by far 
my best guiae in historical topography; in- 
deed he, the very Apollo of topographers, 
has rendered all others vile to me, unendur- 
able on any ground that he has touched. 1 
have also read the life of St. Patrick — Joce- 
lyn’s absurd legend; the dreary commenta- 
ries of poor Boilandists; and St. Patrick’s 
own ‘‘Confessio’’ (which I believe to be 
genuinely his, though unfortunately it is typ- 
ical, not biographical); and one of the few 
places where I yet clearly aim to be is on 
the top of Croagh Patrick, to wish I could 
gather all the serpents, devils and meadlefici 
thither again, and rolling them up into one 
big mass, fling the whole safely into Clew 
Bay again! St. Patrick’s Purgatory too (but 
the real one, —in Lough Erne, I think); the 
Hill of Tarah likewise, — and if I could find 


that Castle of Darwasth (or Ardnochar and | 
Horseleap, in W. Meath county) where the | 


native carpenter, when Hugh de Lacy was 
showing him the mode of chipping and adzing, 
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suddenly took his axe and brained de Lacy — 
I should esteem it worth while. The famish- 
ing Unions,* I of course want especially to 
see; this of itself, I suppose, will take me 
into the ‘‘ Picturesque” department, which, 
on its own strength, I must not profess to re- 
gard much. What remarkable men have you 
in Ireland? There is a very wide question. 
But, in fact, Iam still, as you perceive, in a 
dim inquiring condition as to this tour, and 
solicit help from any likely quarter. Aubrey de 
Vere has undertaken to put down on paper his 
notions of a set of Irish zo¢abiles and notabilia 
for me: one of the purposes of this letter was 
partly to try whether you perhaps would not 
contribute a little in the same way, or in any 
other way? Write mea word as soon as you 
have leisure, on this and on other things. 

[John] Forster was greatly pleased with you 
both, and perhaps there may be an abatement 
of nonsense in one small province of things 
by reason of that visit. What you are decid- 
ing on for your own future course will be very 
interesting to me, so soon as it has got the 
length of being talked about. Wesend many 
kind regards to Mrs. Duffy, last seen as a 
Naiad, then vanishing in the dust of the 
Strand, — Eheu! In Bagot Street there isa 
beautiful sister, whom I remember well, and 
always wish to be remembered by.t No 
more; paper and time are done, 

Yours, ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


A second letter on the same subject 
refers to my conditional promise to accom- 
pany him on his excursion, the condition 
being that I was not in prison at the time 
fixed for the journey, for my bail termi- 
nated on the 12th of July, little more than 
a month from the date of his letter. 


CHELSEA, Fune 8, 1849. 

DEAR Durry,— Many thanks for your 
comfcrtable, kind, and instructive letter. I 
like well to fancy you fishing in the clear 
waters about Bray, in the still valley of the 
Dargle, in this weather, and do imagine that 
whatever else you may catch, there is a real 
chance of your achieving, in such scenes and 
employments, some addition of health and 
composure both to body and mind. Fear 
nothing for the ‘12th of July; ”’ there is, I 
suppose, not the slightest purpose on the part 
of the official persons to try that operation 
again; they know too well that if they did, 
they have not the least chance tosucceed. If 
it pleases Heaven, you shall Aave passed vic- 
toriously through that most dangerous experi- 
ment, dangerous not from Monahan j alone, 
or even chiefly, as I read it, and a new and 
clearer course will henceforth open for you, 


* The Poor Law Unions, where the famine was most 
aggravated. 

+ Mrs. Callan, a woman of remarkable gifts and ac- 
complishments, to whom Carlyle, as will be seen, sent 
friendiy messages for more than forty years. 

+ The Irish attorney-general. 











not to terminate without results that all wise 
men will rejoice at. You have an Ireland 
ready to be taught by you, readier by you just 
now than by any other man; and God knows 
it needs teaching in all provinces of its affairs, 
in regard to all matters human and divine! 
Consider yourself as a brand snatched from 
the burning, a providential man, saved by the 
beneficent gods for doing a man’s work yet, 
in this noisy, bewildered, quack-ridden and 
devil-ridden world; and let it, this thought, 
in your modest ingenuous heart, rather give 
you fear and pious anxiety than exultation or 
rash self-confidence — as Tine it will. 

Certainly I mean to avail myself of your 
guidance, of your proffered company, if it will 
at all suit; and we will take ‘‘the three 
weeks ’”’ in whatever quarter your resources 
can best profit the common enterprise. Mean- 
while, as to time—though I feel that there 
ought now to be no delay on my part (for in 
fact I must soon go to Ireland, or else- 
whither), there has yet been no day fixed, and 
my speculations and inquiries, which still 
continue, yield me scattered points of interest 
all over Ireland; but except the ‘‘ famine dis- 
tricts,’? which one must see, but would not 
quite hasten to see, there is no point I am 
decisively attracted to beyond all others; so 
that the voyage hitherto is still 2 nudibus as 
to allits details. As to the day of its com- 
mencement, which is the first indispensable 
detail, A. de Vere advises that I should waita 
little till the cholera abate in those sad regions. 
I myself think of coming by steam from Lon- 
don at once, speculate on starting second 
Thursday hence, sometimes (in sanguine mo- 
ments) even first Thursday! To-morrowlam 
to consult with Twistleton (an excellent man, 
who loves Ireland, whom you would have 
loved had you known him); to-day I go for 
the Penny Cyclopedia affairs you spoke of. I 
read Fraser too, with the map; and much else, 
I must see Glendalough, Ferns, Enniscorthy, 
Doneraile (Mouser’s House there); in fact I 
am getting fondest of Wexford i find. Write 
to me what your times are, so far as they are 
fixed. Yours, ever truly, 

T. CARLYLE. 


But to get a philosopher afloat on seas 
which he had not explored was no ordinary 
enterprise, and it needed several addi- 
tional despatches before he set sail. 


CHELSEA, Fune 16, 1849 
Ever since Sunday last I have had a despi- 
cable snivelling cold hanging about me; fruit 
of these grim north winds, which we enjoy 
here in the grey condition with almost no sun, 
Add to this a most wearisome miniature 
painter, who. (with almost no effect) has cut 
out the flower of every morning for me; and 
has not yet ended, though he is now reduced 
to after-dinner hours — and, in fact, may end 
when he like, for he will never manage his 
affair, I perceive. 
So that I have been obliged to give up 
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| Thursday first; but do now definitely sa 


Thursday come a week; barring accidents, 
mean to sail on that day (ten A.M.) in the 
steamer for Dublin from this port; when the 
steamer will arrive, you can perhaps tell me, 
for I do not yet learn here, having hitherto 
been no farther eastward than the office in the 
Regent’s Circus in prosecution of my inquiry. 
Expect me then, however, if accidents befall 
not, and if with utmost industry I do not fail 
to get these innumerable ragtaggeries settled 
or suppressed in time for that morning, 
‘* Thursday come a week,” which I think is 
the twenty-eighth of the month, is announced 
as my day of sailing. Mrs. Carlyle purposes, 
in a day or two after, to set out for Scotland 
and some secluded visiting among friends. 
Forster may now, for what I know, appear in 
Dublin about the same time; his perennial 
cheerfulness, intelligent, hearty, and active 
habits would render him a very useful element 
in such an expedition, I believe. But at any 
rate I am delighted that you go with me, and 
I really anticipate a little good from the busi- 
ness for myself and for all of us. 

Twistleton, whom I see again to-morrow, 
will furnish the introductions you suggest. 
If the agent of any English estate, or indeed, 
I suppose, of any chief Irish one, could prove 
serviceable, most probably some of my friends 
here could procure it for me; but that, at any 
rate, can be managed from Ireland quite as 
well. Of Irish aristocrats I remember only 
Stafford O’Brien, Lord Bessborough, Castle- 
reagh, &c., none of whom, by the aspect of 
him, had much promise for me. I suppose 
the Imperial Hotel is as goodas any? Please 
say, and consider of tours, and of methods, 
&c., for two persons, and for third Kildare, 
Maynooth, &c., and then southward along the 
coast. Three days in Dublin, or even two, 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 
CHELSEA, Fune 24, 1849. 

Dear Durry,— Your Dublin agent for 
ships is right, and I am wrong: for Dublin 
the days of sailing are Wednesday and Satur- 
day (if one looks narrowly, with spectacles, 
into the corners of the thing); and what is 
more, their Zour of sailing seems to be vari- 
able, sometimes so early in the morning as 
would not suit me at all! Add to which, I 
am sunk over head and ears in a new ava- 
lanche of Cromwell rubbish al] this day (the 
Jast, | do hope, of that particular species of 
employment !), andI have barely time to save 
the post, and send you a word Jostponing the 
exact decision. On the whole, Holyhead and 
the railway still survive. My attraction for 
the other route was partly that I might see 
once the southern shores of England; also 
that I might be left entirely alone, which, for 
two days in a returning Dublin steamer, I cal- 
culated might well be my lot. Alone, and 
very miserable, it will beseem me to be, a 
good deal in this the most original of my 
**tours.’? Brief, on Monday I will try to set- 
tle it, and then tell you. 
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Forster does not come with me; will join | 
me when I like after, &c. &c. I mean that | 
you shall initiate me into the methods of Irish 
travel, and keep me company so far as our 
routes, once fixed upon, will go together. 
Your friendly cheerfulness, your knowledge of 
Ireland, all your goodness to me, I must make 
available. Define to yourself what it is you 
specially aim towards in travelling, that I may 
see how far without straining I can draw upon 
you. 

People are giving me letters, &c.; Aubrey 
de Vere has undertaken for ‘‘six good Irish 
landlords,’’ vehemently protesting that ‘* six ”’ 
(suggested by me) is not the maximum num- 
ber. He wishes to send me across direct to 
Kilkee (Clare County), where his friends now 
are. A day or two of peace at some nice 
bathing-place, to swim about, and then sit 
silent looking out on the divine salt flood, is 
very inviting to my fancy; but Kilkee all at 
once will not be the place, I find. 

Twistleton brought his successor Power 
down with him last night; I hoped Power 
might have been an Irishman; but I do not 
think he is. Twistleton is decidedly a oss to 
Ireland, I reckon, as matters now stand; a 
man of much loyalty, pious affection, stout 
intelligence, and manful capability every way. 

Ihave read a good many of your friend Fer- 
guson’s ‘Irish Counties,’? which is slow 
work, if one hold fast by the map; but is very 
instructive. I wish these articles existed as a 
separate book.* I would take them with me 
as the best vade mecum on such a journey. 


Have you got the book ‘Facts from Gu- 


dore’’? Inever could see it yet, but consider 
it well worth seeing. Irish songs you also 
remember. 

A Mr. Miley, a Catholic priest of your city, 
was to have come to me one day; but I think 
the unfortunate painter must have deterred 
Lucas and him; at all events, they did not 
appear. 

Enough for this day; on Monday a more 
detinite prophecy, as to time at least. 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


CHELSEA, Fume 26, 1849. 

DeEaR DuFFy,—On Wednesday, by the 
Athlone, or by something else better if I fail 
in the Athlone (of which you shall have no- 
tice); expect me, therefore, not later than 
that day; and so let one point, the prelim- 
inary of all, be fixed at last. 

A stock of letters, to be used or not, for 
Dublin and other places, especially for the 
ruined West, is accumulating on me; in Dub- 
lin I have a Dr. Stokes, Dr. Kennedy, Cham- 
bers, Walker, and various military and official 
people; certainly longer than ‘‘two days” 
will be needed in Dublin if I am to get much 
good of these people; but I will make what 
despatch proves possible. 


* Probably Sir Samuel Ferguson’s topographical 
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You have your ‘‘ routes ”’ in a state of readi- 
ness that we may be able at once to get to 
business. At present, Maynooth, Kildare 
town, and then some march across to Glenda- 
lough, or through Wicklow, is figuring in my 
imagination; after which Wexford, Ross, 
Waterford, &c. But in my present state of 
insight all hangs in the clouds. I wish only 
I were fairly among the hills and green places, 
with the summer breeze blowing round me, 
and a friendly soul to guide and cheer me in 
my pilgrimage. Kildare, I repeat, for Bridg- 
et’s sake — Bridekirk (her kirk, I suppose) 
was almost the place of my birth; and Bridget 
herself, under the oaks 1400 years ago, is for 
her own sake beautiful tome. One Fitzgerald, 
a Suffolk Irish friend of long standing, offers 
me introduction to some specifically Irish fam- 
ily of his kindred in that region — on the Cur- 
raghitself, if Iremember. We shall see. 

All kinds of business yet remain for me, and 
not a minuteto spare. People say the Queen 
is coming to look at Ireland, foolish creature! 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Carlyle reached Dublin on the 3rd of 
July, and spent a week in accepting hos- 
pitalities from a few of his original friends 
of 1846 who remained, and from various 
official personages, to whom he brought 
introductions from London. He left be- 
hind some hasty notes of his Irish journey, 
which have unhappily been published 
since his death. He gave them to his 
amanuensis soon after they were written ; 
they passed through several hands, and 
finally reached a firm of publishers, who 
printed them, and sent proofs to certain of 
Carlyle’s friends for consideration. I 
recommended that the proposed volume 
should be suppressed, out of respect for 
his memory; but Mr. Froude, who could 
speak with more authority in the premises, 
was of opinion that the publishers were 
free to do what they pleased with what 
had become their property, and he saw no 
objection to their giving it to the world. 
Carlyle describes himself as setting out 
from Scotland, “in sad health and sad 
humor,” and this temporary gloom dis- 
colors the book. Though he is univer- 
sally courteous in his reference to the 
friends to whom I presented him in Dub- 
lin and during the subsequent journey, 
some of them country gentlemen, barris- 
ters, and doctors, whoa few months before 
had been political prisoners, or inscribed 
in the Castle list of suspects, he writes of 
notable persons of both sexes in Dublin 
who received him with lavish hospitality 
with a license of language which I am 
persuaded he himself would neither have 
justified nor sanctioned had he lived to 
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see itin print.* There is nothing which 
aman might not have written to his wife 
or friend without offence, but much quite 
unfit to be launched into publicity.f 
Carlyle was at this time past fifty years 
of age, had a strong, well-knit frame, a 
dark, ruddy complexion, piercing blue 
eyes, close-drawn lips, and an air of silent 
composure and authority. He was com- 
monly dressed in a dark suit, a black 
stock, and a wide-brimmed hat, sometimes 
changed for one of soft felt. A close ob- 
server would have recognized him as a 
Scotchman, and probably concluded that 
he was a Scotchman who had filled some 
important employment. There was not a 
shade of discontent or impatience discern- 
ible in his countenance; if these feelings 
arose they were kept in check by a disci- 
plined will. It must be remembered that 
by tnis time his life had grown tranquil ; 
he had outlived his early struggles to ob- 
tain a footing in life, and a hearing from 
the world; he had written the “ French 
Revolution” and “Cromwell,” and his 
place in literature was no longer in doubt. 
A number of young Englishmen, begin- 
ning to distinguish themselves as writers 
or in public life, recognized him as master, 
and one of the show-places which distin- 
guished foreigners were sure to visit in 
London was the narrow house in a little 


street off the Thames, where the philoso- 
pher of Chelsea resided. 

This is the aspect he presented among 
men to whom he was for the most part 


new. But I must speak of his relation to 
his fellow-traveller. If you want to know 
aman, says the proverb, make a solitary 
journey with him. We travelled for six 
weeks on a stretch, nearly always séfe-d- 


* This is the book known as ‘f Reminiscences of my 
Irish Journey in 1849.”” By Thomas Carlyle. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1882. 

+ Acurious pedigree of Irish discontent might be 
extracted from Carlyle’s experience on this journey. 
He was the guest in Dublin,‘Kilkenny, Cork, Galway, 
and other towns, of men who were embodiments of a 
passion which had quite recently exploded in an unsuc- 
cessful insurrection. The introductions he brought 
from London were sometimes to men who were sons of 
noted rebels of a previous generation, who had con- 
spired with Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Wolfe Tone 
for separation from England. Dr. Stokes, president 
of the College of Physicians, and a professor in the 
university, he notes as **son of an United Irishman.” 
Sir Alexander MacDonnell, chief commissioner of ed- 
ucation, as ** son of an United Irishman, too;”’ and in 
a young fellow of the university he recognizes the 
laureate of ’98. He even encountered the Irish dis- 
content, which was ripening for an eruption twenty 
years later, in the person of Isaac Butt, not yet an 
avowed Nationalist. “I saw, among others, Coun- 
cillor Butt, brought up to me by Doffy; a terribly 
black, burly son of earth; talent visible in him, but 
still more animalism; big bison-head, black, not guzte 
unbrutal; glad when he went off ‘to the Galway Cir- 
cuit’ or whithersoever.”’ 
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téte. If I be a man who has entitled 
himself to be believed, I ask those who 
have come to regard Carlyle as exacting 
and domineering among associates, to ac- 
cept as the simple truth the fact that 
during those weeks of close and constant 
intercourse, there was not one word or act 
of his to the young man who accompanied 
him unworthy of an indulgent father. Of 
arrogance or impatience not a shade. In 
debating the arrangements of the journey, 
and all the questions in which fellow-trav- 
ellers have a joint interest, instead of ex- 
ercising the authority to which his age and 
character entitled him, he gave and took 
with complaisance and good fellowship. © 

I do not desire the reader to infer that 
the stories of a contrary character are abso- 
lutely unfounded. But they have been 
exaggerated out of reasonable relation to 
fact, and have caused him to be grievously 
misunderstood. He was aman of genuine 
good nature, with deep sympathy and ten- 
derness for human suffering, and of manly 
patience undertroubles. In all the seri- 
ous cares of life, the repeated disappoint- 
ment of reasonable hope, in privation 
bordering on penury, and in long delayed 
recognition by the world, he bore himself 
with constant courage and forbearance. 
He was easily disturbed, indeed, by petty 
troubles, if they interfered with his life’s 
work, never otherwise. Silence is the 
necessary condition of serious thought, 
and he was impatient of any disturbance 
which interrupted it. Unexpected intru- 
sion breaks the thread of reflection, often 
past repair, and he was naturally averse to 
such intrusion. He had sacrificed what 
is called success in life in order to be free 
to think in solitude and silence; and this 
precious peace, the atmosphere in which 
his work prospered, he guarded rigorously. 
At times he suffered from dyspepsia, and 
critics are sometimes disposed to forget 
that dyspepsia is as much a malady, and 
as little a moral blemish, as toothache or 
gout, and the sufferer a victim rather than 
an offender. I shall have occasion to re- 
turn to this subject later, and I am content 
to say here that I have often seen a “ brisk 
little somebody critic and whipper-snap- 
per in a rage to set things to rights ” show 
more temper in an hour than this ma- 
higned man in an exhausting journey of 
weeks, 

We travelled slowly during a great part 
of July and August, through Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, in journeys of 
many hours at a time, made in the car- 
riages of our friends, in railway trains, 
stage coaches, or Irish cars. There were 
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opportunities for continued talk, which I | is transacted as the phantom land of the 


turned to account in a manner which 
Carlyle describes in his “Irish Rem- 
iniscences.” Two or three extracts will 


sufficiently indicate how the daily sé¢e-a- 
téte was employed. 


Waterford car at last, in the hot afternoon 
we rattled forth into the dust. . . . Scrubby 
ill-cultivated country. Duffy talking much, 
that is— making me talk. Kilmacthomas, 
clean, white village, hanging on the steep de- 
cliningly. Duffy discovered; enthusiasm of 
all for him, even the policeman. Driver pri- 
vately whispered me he would like to give a 
cheer. ‘* Don’t, it would do him no good.”’ 
-'. « Jerpoint Abbey, huge distressing mass 
of ruins, huts leaning on the back of it—to 
me nothing worth at all, or less than nothing 
if dilettantism must join with it. Rest of the 
road singularly forgotten; Duffy keeping me so 
busy at talk, I suppose. ‘* Carrickshock ” 
farm on the west, where ‘* 18 police,”’ seizing 
for tithes, were set upon and all killed some 
eighteen or more years ago. And next? 
Vacancy, not even our talk remembered in 
the least — probably of questions which I had 
toanswer. Duffy, &c. 


Sometimes we seem th have got on dan- 
gerously explosive topics. ‘ This after- 
noon was it I argued with Duffy about 
Smith O’Brien; I infinitely vilipending, 
he hotly eulogizing the said Smith,” or 
“Sadly weary; Duffy reads Irish ballads 
to me, unmusical enough,” where his tem- 
porary mood probably influences his judg- 
ment. But the talk was chiefly of eminent 
men whom he hadknown. When I named 
a man in whom I was interested, he spoke 
of him forthwith. When I named another 
he took up the second, and so throughout 
the day. I knew that one of his most 
notable gifts was the power of making by 
a few touches a likeness of a man’s moral 
or physical aspect, not easily forgotten. 
His portraits were not always free froma 
strain of exaggeration, but they were never 
malicious, never intentionally caricatured ; 
they represented his actual estimate of the 
person in question. It has been said of 
him that he had a habit which seemed in- 
stinctive of looking down upon his con- 
temporaries, but it must not be forgotten 
that it was from a real, not an imaginary 
eminence. He insisted on a high and 
perhaps impossible standard of duty in 
the men whom he discussed, but it was a 
standard he lived up to himself, and it only 
became chimerical when it was applied 
indiscriminately to all who were visible 
above the crowd. His own life was habit- 
ually spent in work, and belonged to a 
moral world almost as far apart from the 
world in which the daily business of life 





“Pilgrim's Progress.” It is sometimes 
forgotten how completely posterity has 
pardoned in Carlyle’s peers characteristics 
which are treated as unpardonable crimes 
in him. His sense of personal superiority 
was not so constant or so vigilant as 
Wordsworth’s, though the poet was per- 
haps more cautious in the exhibition of it; 
Burke was far more liable to explosions 
of passion, and Johnson harsher and more 
peremptory every day of his life, than 
Carlyle at rare intervals in some &t of 
dyspepsia. 

Of his manner, I ought, perhaps, to say 
aword. Ina ééte-d-téte he did not deciaim 
but conversed. His talk was a clear, rip- 
pling stream that flowed on without inter- 
ruption, except when he acted the scene 
he was describing, or mimicked the per- 
son he was citing. With the play of 
hands and head he was not a bad mimic, 
but his countenance and voice, which ex- 
pressed wrath or authority with singular 
power, were clumsy instruments for dadi- 
nage. But his attempts were more enjoy- 
able than skilful acting, he entered so 
frankly into the farce himself, laughing 
cordially, and manifestly not unmindful of 
the contrast his levity presented to his 
ordinary mood. Though he commonly 
spoke the ordinary tongue of educated 
Englishmen, if he was moved, especially 
if he was moved by indignation or con- 
tempt, he was apt to fall into what Mrs. 
Carlyle calls “ very decided Annandale.” 

I made notes of his talk daily, and finally 
offered them to himto read. He playfully 
excused himself, but tacitly sanctioned 
the practice, which I continued down to 
his death. It is more than forty years 
since the earliest notes were written. I 
have omitted many which time has ren- 
dered obsolete, but otherwise they remain 
as they were set down on the day of the 
conversation. I more than once meditated 
destroying them as they had answered 
their original purpose, which was simply 
my personal instruction, but when I con- 
sidered what would be the worth of Bacon 
or Burke’s impression of his most notable 
contemporaries, I shrank from destroying 
Carlyle’s judgments on men, concerning 
many of whom the world maintains a per- 
manent interest. What most of us enjoy 
with the keenest relish in the memoirs and 
correspondence of men of letters is their 
judgment of each other. We can rarely 
accept it without reserve, but what Mon- 
taigne thought of Rabelais, what Ben Jon- 
son thought of Shakespeare, Rousseau’s 
private opinion of Voltaire, Samuel John- 
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son’s estimate of Fielding and Richardson 
will always be memorable. Even Byron’s 
rash judgment on Wordsworth and Keats, 
Southey’s contempt for Shelley, or, to 
come lower down, Brougham’s estimate 
of Macaulay, or Macaulay’s estimate of 
Brougham are only oditer dicta in criti- 
cism, but are tit-bits in literary gossip. 
We do not regard Fielding as a blockhead 
and a barren rascal because Johnson pro- 
nounced him to be so, or Wordsworth as 
a poetical charlatan and a political parasite 
on the authority of Byron, and when 
Brougham declares that Macaulay could 
not reason, and had no conception of what 
an argument was, or when Macaulay af- 
firms that Carlyle might as well take at 
once to Irving’s unknown tongue as write 
such an essay as “ Characteristics,” there 
is no harm done except to the critic him- 
self, but we would not willingly lose even 
the splenetic judgments of men of genius, 
much less judgments which are often pro- 
foundly wise and always substantially fair, 
like those uttered by Carlyle. 


WORDSWORTH. 

ON our first day’s journey, the casual 
mention of Edmund Burke induced me to 
ask Carlyle who was the best talker he 
had met among notable people in London. 

He said that when he met Wordsworth 
first he had been assured that he talked 
better than any man in England. It was 
his habit to talk whatever was in his mind 
at the time, with total indifference to the 
impression it produced on his hearers; on 
this occasion he kept discoursing on how 
far you could get carried out of London on 
this side and on that for sixpence. One 
was disappointed perhaps, but, after all, 
this was the only healthy way of talking to 
say what is actually in your mind, and let 
Sane creatures who listen make what they 
can of it. Whether they understood or 
not, Wordsworth maintained a stern com- 
posure, and went his way, content that the 
world went quite another road. When he 
knew him better, he found that no man 
gave you so faithful and vivid a picture of 
any person or thing which he had seen 
with his own eyes. 

I inquired if Wordsworth came up to 
this description he had heard of him as 
the best talker in England. 

Well, he replied, it was true you could 
get more meaning out of what Wordsworth 
had to say to you than from anybody else. 
Leigh Hunt would emit more pretty, pleas- 
ant, ingenious flashes in an hour than 
Wordsworthin aday. But in the end you 
would find, if well considered, that you 
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had been drinking perfumed water in one 
case, and in the other you got the sense of 
a deep, earnest man, who had thought 
silently and painfully on many things. 
There was one exception to your satisfac- 
tion with the man. When he spoke of 
poetry he harangued about metres, ca- 
dences, rhythms, and so forth, and one 
could not be at the pains of listening to 
him. But on all other subjects he had 
more sense in him of a sound and instruc- 
tive sort than any other literary man in 
England. 

I suggested that Wordsworth might 
naturally like to speak of the instrumental 
part of his art, and consider what he nad 
to say very instructive, as by modifying 
the instrument, he had wrought a revolu- 
tion in English poetry. He taught it to 
speak in unsophisticated language and of 
the humbler and more familiar interests of 
life. 

Carlyle said, no, not so; all he had got 
to say in that way was like a few driblets 
from the great ocean of German specula- 
tion on kindred subjects by Goethe and 
others. Coleridge, who had been in Ger- 
many, brought it over with him, and they 
translated Teutonic thought into a poor, 
disjointed, whitey-brown sort of English, 
and that was nearly all. But Wordsworth, 
after all, was the man of most practical 
mind of any of the persons connected with 
literature whom he had encountered; 
though his pastoral pipings were far from 
being of the importance his admirers im- 
agined. He was essentially a cold, hard, 
silent, practical man, who, if he had not 
fallen into poetry, would have done effec- 
tual work of some sort in the world. 
This was the impression one got of him 
as he looked out of his stern blue eyes, 
superior to men and circumstances. 

I said I had expected to hear of a man 
of softer mood, more sympathetic and less 
taciturn. 

Carlyle said, no, not at all; he was a 
man quite other than that; a man of an 
immense head and great jaws like a croco- 
dile’s, cast in a mould designed for pro- 
digious work. 


FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


AFTER a pause he resumed. As far as 
talk might be regarded as simply a recrea- 
tion, not an inquiry after truth and sense, 
Jeffrey said more brilliant and interesting 
things than any man he had met in the 
world. He was a bright-eyed, lively, in- 
genious little fellow, with something fasci- 
nating and radiant in him when he got 
into his drawing-room tribune, He was 
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not a great teacher, far enough from that, 
nor a man of solid sense like Wordsworth, 
but his talk was lively and graphic, though, 
when one came to consider it, it was not 
in any remarkable degree instructive or 
profitable. It was pleasant and titillating, 
at any rate, like the odorous perfume of a 
pastille aux milles fleurs. 

I remarked that, having started in life 
with the traditional estimate of Jeffrey as 
the king of critics and so forth, I found 
his articles in the Edinburgh Review, 
when I hunted them out with infinite 
pains, thin and disappointing. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, his speculations 
and cogitations in literature were meagre 
enough. His critical faculty was small, 
and he had no true insight into the nature 
of things ; but the Edinburgh Review had 
been of use in its time, too; when a truth 
found it hard to get a hearing elsewhere, it 
was often heard there. At present the 
great review was considerably eclipsed, 
and the influence with which it started into 
life was quite gone. 


BROWNING AND COLERIDGE. 


I BEGGED him to tell me something of 
the author of a serial I had come across 
lately, called “ Bells and Pomegranates,” 
printed in painfully small type, on inferior 
paper, but in which I took great delight. 
There were ballads to make the heart beat 
fast, and one little tragedy, “ The Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon,” which, though not over 
disposed to what he called sentimentality, 
I could not read withouttears. The hero- 
ine’s excuse for the sin which left a blot 
in a ’scutcheon stainless for a thousand 
years, was, in the circumstances of the 
case, as touching a line as I could recall 
in English poetry :— 


I had no mother, and we were so young. 


He said Robert Browning had a power- 
ful intellect, and among the men engaged 
in literature in England just now was one 
of the few from whom it was possible to 
expect something. He was somewhat un- 
certain about his career, and he himself 
(Carlyle) had perhaps contributed to the 
trouble by assuring him that poetry was 
no longer a field where any true or worthy 
success could be won or deserved. If a 
man had anything to say entitled to the 
attention of rational creatures, all mortals 
would come to recognize after a little that 
there was a more effectual way of saying 
it than in metrical numbers. Poetry used 
to be regarded as the natural, and even 
the essential, language of feéling, but it 
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ment in the gamut of human passion 
which could not be adequately expressed 
in prose. Browning’s earliest works had 
been loudly applauded by undiscerning 
people, but he was now heartily ashamed 
of them, and hoped in the end to do some- 
thing altogether different from “ Sordello ” 
and “ Paracelsus.” He had strong ambi- 
tion and great confidence in himself, and 
was considering his future course just 
now. When he first met young Brown- 
ing, he was a youth living with his parents, 
people of respectable position among the 
Dissenters, but not wealthy neither, and 
the little room in which he kept his books 
was in that sort of trim that showed he 
was the very apple of their eyes. He was 
about six-and-thirty at present, and a little 
time before had married Miss Barrett, the 
writer of various poems. She had long 
been confined to a sofa by spinal disease, 
and seemed destined to end there very 
speedily, but the ending was to be quite 
otherwise, as it proved. Browning made 
his way to her in a strange manner, and 
they fell mutually in love. She rose up 
from her sick-bed with recovered strength 
and agility, and was now, it was under- 
stood, tolerably well. They married and 
were living together in Italy, like the 
hero and heroine of a medieval romance. 

I asked him did he remember a little 
poem of Coleridge’s called, “The Sui- 
cide’s Argument;” it had the most aston- 
ishing resemblance to one of Browning’s 
various styles, and in a smaller man would 
suggest palpable imitation. 

This was the poem : — 


THE SUICIDE’S ARGUMENT. 


Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no, 
No question was asked me — it could not be 
so! 
If the life was the question, a thing sent to try, 
And to live on be Yes; what can No be? to 
die. 
NATURE’S ANSWER. 
Is’t returned, as ’twere sent? Is’t no worse 
for the wear? 
Think first, what you are! 
what you were! 
I gave you innocence, I gave you hope, 
Gave health and genius, and an ample scope. 
Return you me guilt, lethargy, despair? 
Make out the invent’ry; inspect, compare ! 
Then die — if die you dare! 


Call to mind 


He replied that Browning was an orig- 
inal man, and by no means a person who 
would conscious!y imitate anyone. There 
was nothing very admirable in the per- 
formance likely to tempt a man into imita- 
was not at all so; there was not a senti-| tion. It would be seen by and by that 
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Browning was the stronger man of the two, 
and had no need to go marauding in that 
quarter. 

I said I thought the stronger man would 
find it hard to match “Christabel,” or 
‘“*The Ancient Mariner,” or to influence 
men’s lives as they had been influenced by 
“The Friend,” or “ The Lay Sermon” in 
their day. 

Not so, Carlyle said, whatever Coleridge 
had written was vague and purposeless, 
and when one came to consider it, intrin- 
sically cowardly, and for the most part 
was quite forgotten in these times. He 
had reconciled himself to believe in the 
Church of England long after it had be- 
come a dream to him. For his part he 
had gone to hear Coleridge when he first 
came to London with a certain sort of 
interest, and he talked an entire evening, 
or lectured, for it was not talk, on what- 
ever came uppermostin his mind. There 
were a number of ingenious flashes and 
pleasant illustrations in his discourse, but 
it led nowhere, and was essentially barren. 
When all was said, Coleridge was a poor, 
greedy, sensual creature, who could not 
keep from his laudanum bottle though he 
knew it would destroy him. 

One of the products of his system, he 
added, after a pause, was Hartley Cole- 
ridge, whom he (Carlyle) had one day seen 
down in the country, and found the strang- 
est ghost of a human creature, with eyes 
that gleamed like two rainbows over a 
ruined world. The poor fellow had fallen 
into worse habits than his father’s, and 
was maintained by a few benevolent 
friends in a way that was altogether mel- 
ancholy and humiliating. Some book- 
seller had got a book called “ Biographia 
Borealis ” out of him by locking him up, 
and only letting him out when his day’s 
work was done. He died prematurely, as 
was to be expected of one who had forgot- 
ten his relation to everlasting laws, which 
cannot by any contrivance be ignored 
without worse befalling. His brother, he 
believed, had long ceased to do anything 
for him. The brother was a Protestant 
priest; a smooth, sleek, sonorous fellow, 
who contrived to get on better in the world 
than his father or brother, for reasons 
which need not be inquired into. He had 
the management of some model High 
Church schools at Chelsea, and quacked 
away there, pouring out huge floods of the 
sort of rhetoric that class of persons deal 
in, which he tried to persuade himself he 
believed. These were about the entire 
outcome of the Coleridgian theory of hu- 
man duties and responsibilities. 
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I inquired if he had ever seen a sonnet 
by Coleridge not included in his poems, 
but published in “ The Friend,” entitled 
“The Good Great Man.” In my judg- 
ment it might be confidently placed beside 
the best sonnets of Milton and Words- 
worth ; if Robert Browning had written it 
of Thomas Carlyle, it would do honor to 
them both. He had not read it, and I 
recited it from memory. 


How seldom, Friend! a good great man in- 
herits 
Honor or wealth, with all his worth and 
pains! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains. 


For shame, dear Friend! renounce this cant- 
ing strain ; 

What wouldst thou have a good great man 
obtain? 

Place — titles — salary — a gilded chain, 

Or throne of corses which his sword hath 
slain? 

Greatness and goodness are not means but 


ends, 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man? Three treasures, love 
and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s 
breath, 
And three firm friends, more sure than day 
and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.* 


Yes, he said there were bits of Cole- 
ridge fanciful and musical enough, but the 
theory and practice of his life as he lived 
it, and his doctrines as he practised them, 
was a result not pleasant to contemplate. 

Reverting to Browning, I told him that 
I found it difficult to induce my friends to 


accept him at my estimate. One of them, 
to whom I lent “Sordello,” sent it back 
with an inquiry, whether by any chance it 
might be the sacred book of the Irvingite 
Church, written in their unknown tongue? 
If it had a meaning, as I had assured him, 
was there any good reason why the prob- 
lems of poetry should be more abstruse 
and perplexing than the problems of 
mathematics ? 

At a later period (1854), speaking again 
of the Brownings, I asked him if he had 
read “Aurora Leigh.” I found graphic 
character painting and charming bits of 
social philosophy in it, and a style as easy 
and flowing as the best talk of cultivated 


* Speaking of this little poem several years after- 
wards with Robert Browning, he pointed out a fact 
which had escaped me, that though in structure and 
character it is a sonnet, it might be technically denied 
that title, as it has a line more than the legitimate 
number. 
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people. What it wanted, I thought, was 
what her husband was strongest in, dra- 
matic power. The feeble old Puseyite 
and the peasant girl, the woman of fashion 
and the woman of genius, spoke the same 
epigrammatic or axiomatic language. If 
it were reduced to half the length it would 
probably have twice the chance of living. 

Carlyle said he had read little bits of 
“ Aurora Leigh,” in reviews chiefly, and 
did not discern anything in it which sug- 
gested the probability of its living beyond 
its little day. It furnished rather a beg- 
garly account of this nineteenth century, 
with which one might guess future cen- 
turies would not concern themselves much. 
She went extensively into Fourierism and 
phalansteries, things likely to be alto- 
gether forgotten, and which would make 
the reading of the book a task as difficult 
to the next century as Spenser’s historical 
allegories or Dryden’s theological ones 
were just now. But she did not want a 
certain bright vivacity and keen womanly 
eye for the strange things transacted in 
the theatre of the world neither. If it 
was too big, that was not an uncommon 
fault of books just now. After a pause, 
he went on to say that he often reflected 
what an old Roman or a vigorous Norse- 
man would make of modern sentimental 


poetry, or of such a windy phenomenon 
as Shelley. 


CARLETON. 


I RECALLED an incident at one of our 
recent breakfasts in Dublin, the by-play 
of which had escaped him. He was 
speaking of Shelley, and declared he was 
a poor shrieking creature who had said or 
sung nothing worth a serious man being 
at the trouble of remembering. D. F. 
MacCarthy, a young poet, who was an 
enthusiastic Shelleyite, was in great wrath, 
but controlled himseif out of respect for 
the laws of hospitality.* William Carle- 
ton,t who was present, took up Carlyle’s 
dictum, and declared that this was what 
he had long been saying to these young 
men, but they would not listen to him. 
MacCarthy, who had great humor and 
readiness, and who was persuaded that 
Carleton had never taken the trouble to 
read either Shelley or Carlyle, looked at 
him reproachfully a moment, and said, 
“ Surely, Carleton, you would not dispar- 
age Shelley’s masterpiece, ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus’?” The ripple of laughter with 


* D. F. MacCarthy, the translator of Calderon and 
author of ** The Early Days of Shelley,’ etc. 

+t Author of “The Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry.” 
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which the company received this sally put 
Carleton on his guard; he looked round 
the table with his keen natural wit, divined 
the state of the case, and escaped the am- 
buscade. “Ah, my young friend,” he 
said, “it would be well for Shelley if he 
could write a book like ‘ Sartor Resartus.’” 


SAVAGE LANDOR. 


I SPOKE of Savage Landor. Landor, 
he said, was a man of real capacity for 
literary work of some sort, but he had 
fallen into an extravagant method of stat- 
ing his opinions, which made any serious 
acceptance of them altogether impossible. 
If he encountered anywhere an honest 
man doing his duty with decent constancy, 
he straightway announced that here was a 
phenomenal mortal, a new and authentic 
emanation of the Deity. This was a sort 
of talk to which silence was to be pre- 
ferred. Lardor had not come to discern 
the actual relation of things in the world, 
very far fromit. But there was something 
honorable and elevated, too, in his view of 
the subject when one came to consider it. 
He was sincere as well as ardent and im- 
petuous, and he was altogether persuaded 
for the time that the wild fancies he pa- 
raded before the world were actual verities. 
But the personal impression he left on 
those who casually encountered him was 
that of a wild creature with fierce eyes 
and boisterous attitudes, uttering prodi- 
gious exaggerations on every topic that 
turned up, followed by a guffaw that was 
not exhilarating ; rather otherwise, indeed. 

I said he dropped his paragons as 
abruptly as he took them up. The first 
edition of the “ Imaginary Conversations ” 
was dedicated to Bolivar and Sir Robert 
Wilson; to Bolivar because he accom- 
plished a more memorable work than any 
man had ever brought to a termination in 
this universe, and to Wilson for prodigious 
military achievements and heroic personal 
virtues. John Forster told me that Landor 
erased these dedications because he had 
altered his mind about the men, and re- 
garded Bolivar, in particular, as an im- 
postor, erowned with laurels for winning 
battles at which he was not even present. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, this was his method 
of procedure. He was not inflexible in 
his opinions, but he was inflexible in his 
determination to be right, which, when 
one came to consider it, was the more 
manful and honorable method. 

I suggested that it was a serious de- 
duction from the “Imaginary Conversa- 
tions” that they had the dramatic form 
without the dramatic spirit. He made 
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Romans, Saxons, and Sandwich Islanders 
talk the same balanced periods, and ap- 
proached the heart of a subject by the 
same slow Socratic method. And he 
sometimes destroyed the illusion of his 
work by putting sly sarcasms on Pitt or 
Byron, Napoleon or the Pope, into the 
mouths of Greeks and Romans, or of En- 
glishmen of quite a different generation. 

Yes, he said, even in the windy rollicking 
“Noctes” of Blackwood you met human 
beings whose sayings belonged to the 
speaker, and were not to be confounded 
one with another; but the ‘ Conversa- 
tions ” were all more or less Landor. 
There were fine touches of character in 
his statesmen and poets which Wilson or 
Lockhart could not match, astonishing 
liveliness and vigor, too, and a far wider 
horizon of human interest. 

I inquired whether literature was not 
merely his pastime, taken up by fits and 
starts? 

He replied that Landor had been drawn 
into literature by ambition; he found it 
did not altogether succeed with him; his 
merits were far from being acknowledged 
by all mankind, which soured him in deal- 
ing with his fellow-creatures. 

After a pause he went on. Landor, 
when he was young, went to Italy, believ- 


ing that England was too base a place for 
a man of honor to dwell in; but he soon 
came to discover that Italy was intrinsi- 


cally a baser place. For the last ten years 
he lived near Bath, coming rarely to Lon- 
don, which he professed to hate and de- 
spise. He had left his wife in Italy, giving 
her all his income except a couple of 
hundred pounds to get him a daily beef- 
steak in England. She was not a wise or 
docile woman, and he could not iive with 
her any longer. He was about to remove 
his children that they might be properly 
educated, a task for which he esteemed 
her in no way fit, but the eldest son 
snatched up a gun and declared that he 
had come to a time of life to form an opin- 
ion on this question, and by G he 
would shoot any one who attempted to 
separate his mother and her children — 
so Landor had to leave them where they 
were. 

I inquired if his wife were the Ianthe to 
whom so many of his poems were ad- 
dressed. Carlyle said he thought not; 
Ianthe was probably a young girl at Bath, 
whom Landor counted the model of all 
perfection, and whom he got a good deal 
rallied about in London, other people 
forming quite a different estimate of her 
gifts. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

HE fell into a pleasant gossip on trifling 
things, and suggested that going the whole 
hog was probably a phrase of Irish origin. 
Hog he found was a synonym in Ireland 
for a tenpenny piece when that coin was 
in common use in the country. It might 
be assumed, without much improbability, 
that an Irishman who began to give his 
friend a treat in a frugal spirit gradually 
warmed to the business, and at length, in 
an explosion of hospitality, proclaimed his 
intention of magnanimously spending the 
entire coin. In this sense, going the 
whole hog had a plain significance ; but in 
the other it was hopeless nonsense. I 
told him that I thought I had recently 
chanced on the explanation of another 
perplexing phrase, Hamiet’s test of his 
own sanity — that he knew a hawk from a 
handsaw. A plasterer who was working 
for me called to the boy in attendance to 
bring him his hawk, which it appears is 
the name of the sort of pallet on which a 
plasterer carries mortar. Knowing a hawk 
from a handsaw in this sense was a natural 
enough test of intelligence, like knowing 
a hatchet from a crowbar. 

Was there ang evidence, he inquired, 
that the word was in use in the reign of 
Elizabeth? This was an indispensable 
basis for my hypothesis. The hawk and 
the heronshaw of falconry seemed a more 
natural comparison in the mouth of a 
young prince than one taken from the tools 
of an artisan. Speaking of the significant 
sayings of notable men, I happened to 
quote Lord Plunket’s phrase: that to the 
unthinking history was only an old alma- 
nac. He said the phrase, if anybody cared 
to know, was not Lord Plunket’s atall, but 
Jimmy Boswell’s, who said to Johnston 
that somebody or other would reduce all 
history to the condition of an old almanac, 
a mere chronological series of events, I 
answered, laughing, that the currency of 
Jimmy Boswell’s book in Ireland sixty 
years ago was an indispensable basis for 
any theory that called in question Plun- 
ket’s originality. Speaking of the difficul- 
ties foreigners find in mastering colloquial 
English, he mentioned a blunder of Maz- 
zini’s, who called Scotch paupers “ Scotch 
poors.” I told him a kindred story which 
a friend of mine, who visited Dr. Ddllin- 
ger, brought home with him. “There is 
a prodigious multitude of infidels in Ger- 
many, I fear,” said my friend. *“ Yes,” 
replied the professor, “infidels are nu- 
merous, but there are a good many ‘ fidels ” 
also.” He had been smoking all day, and 
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I suggested that one who suffered so 
much from sleeplessness and indigestion 
ought not to smoke, or at any rate to 
smoke so constantly. He replied that he 
probably did himself some slight injury, 
but not much. He had given up smoking 
for an entire year at the instance of a doc- 
tor, who assured him at a period when he 
suffered much that his only ailment was 
too much tobacco. At the end of the year 
he was walking one evening in the coun- 
try, so weak that he was hardly able to 
crawl from tree to tree, when he suddenly 
determined that whatever was amiss with 
him that fellow at least did not understand 
it, and he returned to tobacco, and smoked 
since without let or hindrance. In latter 
days he had got in London a bunch of 
Repeal pipes, as they were called, which 
were by far the best he had ever met with ; 
but he could not get a further supply in 
Dublin, though he had made careful in- 
quiries. I laughingly assured him that 


these excellent Repeal pipes were strictly 
reserved for true believers, and I would 
get him a supply if he qualified in the 
ordinary manner. 


C. GAVAN DUFFY. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
THE MAKING OF A MANDARIN, 


THE Englishman who fixes his home 
in Chinais first amused, then irritated, but 
finally becomes callous to the absolute 
contrast to his own land, the perverse left- 
handedness of all custom and idea. At 
last, when he has grown accustomed to 
this life behind the looking-glass, he dis- 
covers that within its own borders, too, 
China is a land of contrasts, that incom- 
patibilities are constantly harmonized, and 
that things mutually exclusive co-exist. 
The Chinaman’s mind jis built in water- 
tight compartments, and he finds no dif- 
ficulty in believing things mutually incon- 
sistent, and acting on them at the same 
time. China is at once the most aristo- 
cratic and the most democratic, the most 
literary and the most ignorant, the most 
materialistic and the most superstitious of 
nations, the best governed in the East and 
yet the harborer of great oppression and 
wrong. None can deny to its political 
constitution a certain adaptation to envi- 
ronment, which has secured enormous 
stability, and enabled it again and again 
to change dynasty and ruling race without 
materially affecting the peoplé’s every-day 
life. For all his conservatism, the fatalism 
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of the Oriental accepts the accomplished 
as the inevitable, makes the best of the 
change he has unavailingly opposed, and 
speedily makes it his own, so that the im- 
perturbable in mass is ever tolerant of 
permutation of molecules. In mechanical 
language China is in neutral rather than 
stable equilibrium, a great push only rolls 
the compact mass to a new station where 
it remains as stable as before. It is not 
without interest to examine the influence 
of the national traits on the character and 
moral history of the ruling class in this 
great political machine. 

The political theory of China has been 
handed down from the days of the sages, 
and a most excellent theory it is. The 
unit of morals is the cultivation and recti- 
fying of the individual; from the individ- 
ual to the household, from the household 
to the State, in ever-widening circles, the 
influence of the life of the “ superior man” 
is to spread. The volumes containing 
the lessons of morals and the science of 
government are the recognized classics, 
conned over and treasured up to-day word 
for word in the memory of every official 
in the land. Ancient China, possessing 
these maxims and rules, had next to in- 
vent a system for procuring men who 
would carry them out. Thus it came 
about that twelve hundred years ago there 
flashed on an emperor’s mind the splendid 
idea that, in place of his own necessarily 
haphazard selection of men, there should 
be instituted an examination, and that he 
who showed most intimate knowledge of 
the golden themes of government would 
be the most likely to carry them into prac- 
tice. Hence sprang the Civil Service ex- 
aminations of China, the pioneer by more 
than a thousand years of the similar sys- 
tems of the West. 

A competitive system such as this is 
the heir of splendid hopes, which, with all 
faults of imperfection and abuse, are on 
the whole realized. The curriculum is 
too narrow; perpetual essay-writing ac- 
cording to set forms, perpetual balancing 
of the niceties of verbal distinction, per- 
petual straining after references toa stilted 
antiquity tend to produce, rather than an 
efficient official, a man polished ad un- 
guem — especially in China, where a finger- 





nail three inches long is the mark of 
elegance and refinement. Yet, on the 
whole, merit is undoubtedly recognized, 
and the ablest men are selected. Just as 
the narrow classical training in vogue in 
England during the last three centuries 
| produced a race of statesmen who found 
| it conclusive to clench an argument in the 
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House of Commons with a quotation from 
Cicero, and yet governed the country well, 
so these masters of logomachy, these un- 
rivalled writers of despatches, have showed 
true talent for carrying on municipal and 
political affairs. 

In theory there is in China no barrier 
between the poorest student and the high- 
est office. The clever boy is trained in 
the village school; if he show talent the 
family are proud to labor that he may con- 
tinue to study under the best teacher 
available. He thus becomes one of the 
body of “book-conners,” some two mil- 
lions strong, who have devoted themselves 
to literature. Year by year the govern- 
ment examinations take place all over the 
empire; the district and county examina- 
tions are the first tests, and, should he be 
of the one per cent. or so who satisfy, he 
is decorated with the title of “ Budding 
Talent.” His district officials and gentry 
now subscribe to help him to pursue his 
studies; in all the larger towns there are 
colleges with scholarships in the form of 
prizes on bi-monthly examinations, and 
with this and other help readily offered to 
deserving talent, together with his own 
earnings from teaching’ or writing, the 
student is able to present himself for the 
triennial provincial examination. In the 
province of Hupeh, of which the writer has 
most intimate knowledge, out of fifteen 
thousand candidates sixty-six obtain the 
second degree, “ Deserving of Promotion.” 
The survivor of such an ordeal may well 
be thus described; the whole province 
rings with his name, his village is honored, 
and his reflected glory at once raises his 
family to a proud pre-eminence over its 
neighbors. 

He is now eligible for office, but as he 
is naturally desirous of higher academic 
distinction, all with whom the hero has 
any acquaintance are expected to subscribe 
towards the expense of his travel to Pe- 
king for the contest of the metropolitan 
degree. Here the picked graduates of the 
eighteen provinces compete, and a small 
percentage gain the next step of the 
‘“‘ Scholar entering on Office.” From these 
again are selected a small number by the 
emperor himself for the “ Forest of Pen- 
cils” or Imperial Academy, the cream 
after four successive skimmings of the 
literary milk of the empire. 

The road thus marked out from the vil- 
lage school to the Academy is clear and 
open. There are whispers of bribery, but 
collusion in the bestowal of a degree is a 
capital offence, and for practical purposes, 
as a general rule, we may regard the vari- 
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ous tests as applied without fear or favor. 
Yet even thus we see that, as in the West, 
at the various stages a good deal of money 
is needed, while the actual entrance into 
office as distinct from degree is always 
blocked by obstacles similar but more 
serious. The members of the Academy 
are all occupied in the capital with literary 
undertakings of the State, whence they 
emerge should they wish it, as higher offi- 
cials. Ordinarily the possessors of the 
second and third degrees either become 
proctors or professors in the manage- 
ment of the literary curriculum of the 
empire, or else they enter the ranks of 
“‘expectant officials.” State registers are 
kept in Peking on which the name of all 
eligible and waiting for office are (for a 
good fee) recorded. Each manis assigned 
to a particular province and sent to await 
his turn for a magistracy. It is signifi- 
cant of knowledge of human nature, that 
ina land where clan-feeling is so strong 
nobody is allowed to take office in his own 
province, and relationship is not allowed 
between the high mandarins. The golden 
gates of office are, however, by no means 
open yet; the great difficulties are still to 
come. The hero of a hundred competi- 
tions of the past now finds himself one of 
a great company, perhaps two or three 
thousand in number, ail impotent and all 


awaiting the moving of the water in the 


official pool. Examination is not the only 
road to office. Poverty of the imperial 
exchequer has from time to time led to the 
institution of a system of purchase of de- 
grees and office. It is a sad flaw in the 
ideal system, but England’s memories of 
patronage and of purchase in the army are 
too recent for us to throw the first stone, 
especially while the right of presentation 
to livings in the Church is still purchased 
by good men with the approbation of so- 
ciety. The first degree (Budding Talent) 
costs one hundred taels or ounces of silver 
(about £25); such graduates by purchase 
are eligible for higher degrees. Clerks 
in civil and military service are through 
the influence of their chiefs entered after 
a while on the list of expectant officials. 
Large charities for the relief of flood or 
famine are rewarded by official rank, which 
may be purely honorary, or may be the 
stepping-stone to high position. More- 
over there is a fixed tariff for the direct 
purchase of office. Before the T’ai Ping 
Rebellion the price of a district magistracy 
was ten thousand taels (£2,500), since then 
it has been reduced to three thousand 
(£750). It is a curious item of tithing 
mint and anise and cummin that a grad- 
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uate in this transaction would pay eight 
taels less, a graduate by purchase one 
hundred and eight less, because they have 
already disbursed that amount in fees on 
taking their degrees. Candidates from 
all thcse sources now take up their dwell- 
ing in the provincial capitals in “ expec- 
tancy.” The graduate is engulfed amongst 
them; on a rough estimate of every ten 
who actually take office, four win their 
rank by services in clerkships, four by 
purchase, and two by examination ! 

In ordinary speech China is known as 
the Eighteen Provinces, Recent addition 
and re-arrangement have actually altered 
the number, but the number eighteen is 
as persistent as the little maiden’s “ We 
are seven.” These provinces have sepa- 
rate governments of their own; each pair 
or trio has a viceroy, each province a gov- 
ernor, judge, treasurer, literary chancellor, 
and from four to ten “intendants of cir- 
cuit’? — these are the high officials. Be- 
sides these the empire is divided into 
more than eighteen hundred counties and 
districts, each of which has its magistrate ; 
subordinate to these are a corresponding 
number of assistants in fiscal, literary, 
statistical, police, and other departments. 
It is these offices which are the goal of 
the Chinese student’s ambition. We do 


not here speak of the military hierarchy, 


for the soldier in China is a man of brute 
strength, rude and unlettered, and entirely 
looked down upon by his cultured breth- 
ren of the pencil. 

The expectant, on arrival at his provin- 
cial capital, reports himself to the higher 
authorities, on whom now depend all his 
hopes. He hires a house, rides out ina 
special sort of chair, with three bearers, 
and sits down with his mouth open, await- 
ing the plum which Providence, in the 
shape of the viceroy, will drop into it. 
Twelve times a month he has to keep him- 
self in evidence by calling three times on 
each of the four highest mandarins. In 
their gift are many temporary offices — 
the escort of treasure, the maintenance of 
public buildings, the examination of cus- 
toms stations, and other posts. A capable 
expectant is glad to get these odds and 
ends to eke outa living. He is absolutely 
without other emolument, and will have 
to wait some years at least, perhaps ten, 
twenty, thirty, or even a lifetime, before 
the longed-for office becomes his own. 
Every one in a Chinese capital knows not 
a few who have waited with sickening 
hopes as the years rolled by, and never 
entered on office at all. Chimese dinner- 
tables are full of anecdotes of such — the 
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mandarin who had to take to angling for a 
livelihood; the fortune-teller who was re- 
called in frantic haste from his street stall, 
“ Your excellency, come home, your tablet 
is hung” — z.é., you are appointed a magis- 
trate—and the like. In severai prov- 
inces there is a certain amount distributed 
at New Year time to poor officials in sums 
of from four to a hundred taels under the 
name of coal money. 

The nearest Western parallel is the 
waiting for practice after being called to 
the bar. The moral effect is not hard to 
guess. The darling of the family, for 
whose hopes the household has pinched 
and starved, the pride of the village for 
whom the local gentry have subscribed, 
has exhausted all his means of support in 
the long struggle; probably he is in debt 
for his initial expenses. His hopes are 
now absolutely an influence, and the many 
mouths of his own family (he marries at 
twenty), and of the large household he is 
obliged to keep up, lead him to abject 
sycophancy to those in high place, a care- 
ful observance of their whims and caprices, 
a playing the part of jackal in general to 
the local lions. Probably he borrows, and 
where interest is three per cent. per month, 
woe to him who enters a debtor’s toils. 
It must be said, however, that the China- 
men take to debt very kindly, and it is 
gravely doubted whether there exists one 
man who is not in debt to some one elise. 

After a longer or shorter period of his 
life he probably gets an acting appoint- 
ment for a year, and then, if he is lucky, 
he “hangs his tablet’ — he is appointed 
to a district magistracy. What now is the 
golden prize for which so many toils have 
been undertaken, so many privations un- 
dergone? The income is from six hun- 
dred to twelve hundred taels (£150 to 
£300) a year. The emperor in these bad 
times deducts thirty or forty per cent. 
from this meagre allowance! Still, in a 
land where the ordinary currency is a coin 
in value about the twenty-fifth of a penny, 
and where a graduate teacher is comfort- 
ably off on £16a year,a man might live 
decently on this income, zf he got it. 
Alas! he has to engage a head cierk, 
whom he must feed, and to whom he must 
give a salary exactly equivalent to his 
own, with two or three more junior clerks 
at lower salaries. But there are many 
other claims on the resources of an official, 
which might fairly be considered as 
charges on public funds, but, having grown 
up by custom, they are not assigned to 
specified heads, and are simply charged to 
him as an individual. The fees of the 
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higher officials, all at regularly understood 
rates, the entertainment of journeying 
mandarins and travellers with government 
passes, the support of colleges and poor 
students, all these have to be attended to. 
Moreover, the ordinary term, “ Father-and- 
Mother Mandarin,” is not a complete 
misnomer, for, in addition to parental chas- 
tisement, the official acknowledges and 
discharges the duty of the distribution of 
food and clothes in times of distress, and 
has to deal with a thousand other calls 
besides. 

In face of such claims, what wonder is 
it that all means are resorted to, not only 
to cover actual drain, but to repay the 
heavy investment of many years of study, 
poverty, debt, and deferred hope? The 
mandarin recognizes the fact that he is 
not expected to live on his income, and 
that he has to make the money up from 
somewhere else ; no source being officially 
assigned, he has to manipulate the public 
funds —in fact, to use the expressive 
Anglo-Chinese term, to sguceze. He is 
heavily in debt; he will have to retire 
from his incumbency in three years to 
return to the capital in expectancy ; should 
his father or mother die, his filial piety — 
stimulated by the penalty of permanent 
loss of place — would necessitate his re- 
tiring from official status for three years. 
What is he to do? To put the fact in 
plain English, the Chinese government 
forces its mandarins to be dishonest men. 
Rather, let us say, that in place of suffi- 
cient income a system of perquisites is 
instituted, most pernicious to the govern- 
ment and the official, suggesting direct 
distunesty; but that these perquisites are 
so regularly recognized that the man who 
is moderate in the use of them is honest, 
and that there is established an honesty 
within a dishonesty, a penumbra within 
the umbra of the eclipse of straightfor- 
wardness. 

It is obvious that the experiment pays, 
for to “be a mandarin” is the aim held 
up before every Chinese boy; a button is 
the object of his dreams, and year by year 
the road to office is strewn with the car- 
cases of those that fall by the way. The 
best district magistracy in this neighbor- 
hood is supposed to yield £10,000 a year 
net profit; in the district containing the 
provincial capital the magistrate is just 
able to make both ends meet; some years 
ago his year’s occupancy would have led 
to a dead loss of some £3,000 or £4,000, 
yet it is a post eagerly coveted, because it 
is the necessary road to the higher offices 
of prefect and intendant. Nearly all the 
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higher offices are the means of great 
wealth. The viceroy has an assigned in- 
come of £3,750 (reduced thirty or forty 
per cent.), together with some tons of rice. 
This latter, as in the case of his subordi- 
nates and their proportionate allowances, 
is never seen by the officials; the whole is 
withdrawn on the plea of fines for omis- 
sion of duty. Yet the viceroy is able to 
make, should he desire it, an income of 
£40,000 a year, oreven more. He needs 
to have some reserve, for on being sum- 
moned to audience on the completion of 
one term of office, or the commencement 
of another, he is not allowed to enter the 
gates of Peking until he has been fleeced 
of a sum proportioned to his wealth, in 
some cases amounting to as much as 
£20,000, for the benefit of the highly dig- 
nified but poorly paid imperial officers. 
The government thus bids its bondsmen 
make bricks without straw, and the result 
is,as of old, that they are scattered over 
all the land seeking for straw in other 
men’s fields—an immoral government 
which must produce immoral servants. 
The style of thought and morality thus 
brought about in the mandarins them- 
selves is reproduced through all the lower 
ranks of their attendants. Beside the 
regular paid clerks there are a number of 
dependents who draw no incomes, but are 
permanently attached to the yamen (t.e., 
magistrate’s court), and hand down the 
office eagerly and jealously from father to 
son. From the apparitor, who will make 
£700 or £800 a year, down to the run- 
ners, whose work it is to apprehend or 
bamboo offenders against justice, all live 
comfortable lives on the proceeds of the 
people’s lawsuits. In the yamen of the 
largest district in one great city we know 
well there are no less than eighteen hun- 
dred of these blood-suckers. This num- 
ber is very much larger than in the other 
districts, yet as there are fifty yamens in 
the city, the leech process for the whole 
area is tolerably severe. “The entrance 
to the yamen is broad, the exit narrow,” 
says the proverb. Should a man lay an 
information against another he has to pay 
fees, which are divided in definite propor- 
tions from the magistrate downwards; the 
runners go to the accused, and extract 
money for leaving him alone till their 
master becomes too pressing, then when 
they dare leave him alone no more they 
extract money for the trouble of taking 
him, extract further money for beating him 
lightly, and finally, when he is released, 
extract money for letting him go. The 
profession of a lawyer—a fomenter of 
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lawsuits—is not looked up to in this 
country, and a yamen-runner’s child is 
classed with the sons of actors, barbers, 
and prostitutes, as ineligible for examina- 
tion and office ! 

Another fruitful source of support is the 
land tax, which goes partly to the imperial 
exchequer, and partly to the public funds 
of the neighborhood, a ground tax charged 
on every piece of land in the empire. 
When a mandarin enters upon office he 
needs, say, £1,000; he calls the head Jud- 
licanus, and receives the sum from him, 
giving him the receipt bills for the tax 
for a considerable portion of the district. 
The head collector gives to his subordi- 
nates, and they scatter in search of prey. 
As an instance, suppose the tax one tael, 
which in ordinary commerce changes for 
about fourteen hundred and fifty copper 
cash. The tax rate of exchange is fixed 
at twenty-eight hundred or three thousand 
cash, the balance being divided between 
the various underlings. If by any chance 
the bill is not paid one year, the collector 
does little to jog the memory of the de- 
faulter, but appears next year with the 
terrors of the law behind him, and makes 
large demands which the trembling peas- 
ant is only too glad to comply with. 
Should the piece of land be in the country 
the runner claims “sandal money,” “ can- 


dle money” (for the inns), a sumptuous 


meal, etc. If the tax be estimated in 
kind, the rice which sells at twenty-three 
cash a bushel is valued at one hundred 
cash, and a cash commutation insisted on. 
One man the writer knows, who year by 
year pays with helpless protest large taxes 
on a piece of ground devoured by the 
Yangtsze twenty years ago; all redress is 
refused on the plea that each subordinate 
is responsible to his superior for the exact 
pieces of land on the register! 

Thus China lives; thus it comes that to 
be a yamen-runner is exactly what it was 
to be a publican in Judza. An “expect- 
ant” said the other day: “I have deter- 
mined never to take office; everybody 
around me would have dirty hands; how 
could I hope to be clean? An honest 
mandarin would starve.” Of course bitter 
experience and good sense tend to a large 
extent towards the cure of all this evil. 
Where law is sucha terror, there are many 
villages which preserve their prosperity 
by never going to law. The picture of a 
prosperous Chinese village, with its body 
of elders dispensing patriarchal justice, 
composing quarrels, settling apologies, 
and even occasionally exercising power of 
life and death without reference to any 
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yamen, is such as to justify us in sayin 
that, broadly speaking, and notwithstand- 
ing all that we have said, China is certainly 
the best-governed country in the East. 
Such is the East. 

The exaction of bricks without straw 
extends to other matters than money. In 
China everybody is responsible for his 
neighbor, a system which, with individual 
injustice, works well for the general preser- 
vation of order. A mandarin has before 
now been dismissed because an unnatural 
murder has occurred in his district or a 
subordinate has been guilty of some seri- 
ous lapse, on the ground that such mis- 
doing must be the result of a defective 
example. The penalty is hard on the 
mandarin, though the principle itself is 
not without value as recognizing with grim 
humor the solidarity of the race. An 
instance may be given of what appears 
to be the mere cynical indifference of the 
hard taskmaster. A prefectural city of 
some twenty-five thousand inhabitants is 
twice in three years the rendezvous of ten 
or twelve thousand undergraduates up for 
their examination, together with their 
friends. The prefect and district magis- 
trate are responsible for order, but the 
available police force is not increased, and 
the only means of enforcing order attain- 
able is a handful of a score or two of 
soldiers partially under their control. 
During the examinations of last autumn 
a rowdy undergraduate became involved 
in a quarrel, and in his wrath fomented a 
riot, in which a house was pulled down 
and some gentlemen roughly handled. 
The officials, instead of taking the natural 
course and bringing the bully to justice, 
temporized, and finally declared their in- 
ability to arrest him. The fact was, that 
any punishment administered to him would 
have brought his whole clan and all the 
undergraduates into immediate action, the 
city would have been in their hands, prob- 
ably the undergraduates would refuse to 
be examined, and in that case the mandarin 
would be dismissed for having managed 
so badly as to cause them to miss the ex- 
amination! The district magistrate, a 
well-meaning old man who tries to do his 
duty, was absolutely unable to do it be- 
cause he had no means to enforce order. 
Rare indeed would it have been in any 
land to find the man with moral courage 
to do the right in such a case at any cost. 
But what is the moral character and influ- 
ence of a system of government, which 
places its officials in so agonizing a posi- 
tion as this? We are here introduced to 
a new factor in Chinese government, the 
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will of the people. A short consideration 
will justify the claim already put forward, 
that with all its absolutism, China is an 
intensely democratic country. Not merely 
does the son of the peasant sit in the seat 
of power, but the people, knowing the 
personal responsibility of the official, 
sometimes use their power of united action 
in a wonderful way. Roughly speaking, 
we may say that when the gentry and 
people are united firmly, no ordinary man- 
darin dare go against them. The result- 
ing disturbance would cost him his office! 
He is a single man, a stranger to the 
province, and he must and does yield. 
He often has additional difficulty from the 
absolute necessity of acting according to 
the will of his superiors, It is only fair 
to say that this power of the people waits 
for provocation before asserting itself, 
and is on the whole wisely used. But in 
some points the result is a strange lack of 
mora] courage on the part of the officials. 
Two instances will suffice. 

Some years ago, after deliverance from 
flood, a snake was found on the banks of 
the Yellow River, and by cunning priests 
and superstitious people at once claimed 
as an incarnation of the Dragon Spirit of 
the Flood. Li Hung Chang, the most ad- 
vanced statesman in the empire, by birth 
a Confucian and therefore an Agnostic, by 


training and thought a man of sense and 
knowledge, yet went to bow down to this 


wretched little snake. ‘ How could he 
incur in the people’s minds the odium of 
risking misfortune for them by lack of 
courtesy to the spirit?” 

In Wuchang, Chang Chih Tung recently 
turned aside from his great schemes of 
iron works and cloth factory, mines and 
railways, to pray for rain before an idol. 
He no more believes in the idol than a 
Christian does, but the people do, and he 
would greatly enrage them if he did not 
act as their intercessor. Although all 
meat was forbidden, and the people were 
fasting, the rain yet delayed; the lower 
Officials pointed out that it was undignified 
for a viceroy to pray day by day without 
answer, and offered to act as his deputies ! 
After a few days half an hour’s rain fell, 
and, though this was followed by another 
drought, honor was satisfied, credit saved, 
prayer ceased, and meat was once more 
eaten. This game of hide and seek with 
the unseen powers is merely state-craft ; 
the high official laughs in his capacious 
sleeve, but he sees no need to stir up dis- 
content by lack of a little complaisance, 
for he is held responsible by the central 
government. Many an official, notwith- 
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| standing light and knowledge, is obliged 


by the State to conduct the official wor- 
ship of gods “of the city” and “of the 
county;” he does not believe it, but re- 
ligion is one of the duties of State, and 
must be fulfilled, even if idolatrous. 

Finally, all this has a marked influence 
on public good faith and national develop- 
ment. We are constantly face to face 
with the fact that the Chinese government 
will not allow any great commercial enter- 
prise to be undertaken, save under official 
directorate, and that the Chinese people 
will not invest money in enterprises which 
are thus directed. They know only too 
well that the mandarin will secure himself 
from loss, will have his first pickings, and 
that his nominees and dependents will be 
employed in order that they may take 
their pickings too. Witness the China 
Merchants’ Company for river and coast 
navigation, which, with every help from 
State funds, is encumbered through and 
through with hordes of parasites, who eat 
up its dividends. Railways and other 
schemes are kept under government con- 
trol, and merchants will decline to invest 
as long as this is the law. 

Any system tending towards greater 
centralization is fought tooth and nail by 
the whole official class. The telegraph 
has during the last four years reduced the 
distant viceroys from semi-independence 
to servile waiting on the beck and call of 
the throne ; the imperial maritime customs 
department, manned by foreigners, has 
taken large sums free from the handling 
of the local mandarins and announced the 
amounts direct to the imperial treasury. 
The outraged mandarin sees the hated 
foreign devil drawing his income monthly, 
and never a cash beside, and he yearns 
regretfully for the bygone time when that 
foreigner’s income with a good percentage 
of the sums he announces to Peking re- 
mained in his own pockets. No wonder 
the Chinese official hates Western im- 
provements; he has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. His patriotism, of which 
there is an embryo kernel in the shape of 
overweening pride, cannot soar to the 
height of the country’s gain at his own 
expense, it is simply a question as to 
whether the emperor or he shall make 
more money. 

Such are a few of the moral traits of 
Chinese official life. The prime fault is 
in the government, When every official 
has an income enough to live on, when his 
subordinates are all paid and his runners 
dismissed, when public opinion is strength- 
ened by new sanctions giving potency and 
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life to its abstract moral traditions, then 
corruption will be a shame, China will be 
purified, and will be ready for the great 
future it hasinthe East. The power that 
has changed England from the unshamed 
brutality of Jeffreys and the unstinted 
bribery of Walpole, in a century or two will 
change China too, and honesty and moral 
courage, having their place in the heart of 
the ruler, will spread as in the dream of 
her ancient sages from the individual to 
the household, and from the household to 
every corner of a prosperous and peaceful 
land. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE FALL OF BALMACEDA. 


BY AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN CHILE. 


THE diez y ocho holidays in Santiago 
this season have been gayer than usual. 
It is at the national commemoration of the 
independence of Chile that for one week 
in the year this dreary capital awakes to 
life and festivity. 

Only those who have been in Chile dur- 
ing the last eight months, and experienced 
the terrorism and repression that have 
held the entire population during the dic- 
tatorship of Balmaceda, can understand 
the sudden reaction, and the general re- 
joicing and relief, that were felt when the 
civil war ended, and his power was broken. 
The events of the last few weeks have 
been strikingly dramatic, with an under- 
current of pathos. 

On the 19th September the great review 
took place on the Santiago race-course. 
A kind of dais had been arranged in the 
new grand stand, where the Junta del 
Gobierno sat in state and surveyed the 
troops. In the centre of the cancha (race- 
course) were drawn up lines of cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry ; and one by one the 
regiments marched out of the enclosure, 
and, following the track, passed in front 
of the grand stand, while numerous and 
not altogether unanimous bands clashed 
out the stirring national anthem of Chile. 
Flags and white or colored uniforms made 
a pleasing contrast to the spring green of 
the grass; and acharacteristic feature was 
the ceremony of blessing a large crimson 
banner, presented to the troops by the 
ladies of Santiago. The chaplain of the 
forces, a priest in suitably short robes, 
was on horseback among the staff of Gen- 
eral Cante. The review was very satis- 
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well drilled; but the effect was marred by 
the national lack of discipline, which per- 
mitted the crowd to mix with the soldiers, 
At the tail end of one regiment walked a 
quaint and ragged boy, his little head tied 
up in a picturesquely dirty bandage, and a 
tin can hanging on his arm, as he, all un- 
conscious, soiemnly marched past the 
Junta del Gobierno. 

Behind the race-course and its brilliant 
colors came a dark, wintry belt of trees, 
lightened by the delicate, pale spring green 
of a few that were just beginning to bud; 
and above everything, against a very faint 
blue sky, towered the beautiful Cordillera, 
the glory of Chile. A dazzling unbroken 
whiteness here and there softened into 
misty patches, changed almost abruptly 
into blackness lower down, exeept where 
the snow still lay in the hollows, and 
straggled like tiny streams into the hazy 
darkness of the slopes. 

It was in the midst of this scene, while 
the wivas still sounded, that a whisper 
began to go round, and excitement visibly 
gained. The whisper was that Balmaceda 
had shot himself. To most it was a reve- 
lation that he had remained in Santiago. 
He was believed to be far away, and report 
said he had already crossed the Cordillera, 
while one account stated that his mule- 
driver had recognized and shot him on the 
way. Many now refused to credit the 
news cf his suicide, and looked upon it as 
a mere invention to veil his escape; and 
those who did believe it could only say 
that Balmaceda had but anticipated jus- 
tice. The news was true. 

When Balmaceda took up the reins of 
government, Chile was in a most prosper- 
ous condition, — the national treasury full, 
commerce and industry flourishing. His 
path seemed easy, for the machinery of 
government ran smoothly, and required no 
great talent or energy to guide it. But 
his inordinate vanity and his utter want of 
honor were his ruin. One by one, he 
broke faith with every one; and the fact 
that in twenty-two months he had nine 
ministers of foreign affairs speaks volumes 
for itself. At one time, when Belisario 
Prato assumed office, and public confi- 
dence was thereby restored, Balmaceda 
had, as it were, a fresh start, and might 
have avoided further friction; but co- 
operation soon became impossible, and 
the ministry was dissolved. By a little 
concession and tact, he might have had 
the aid of the ablest minds in Chile; but 
he deliberately surrounded himself with 
ministers of a low class who were unwor- 


factory, and the soldiers workmanlike and thy of trust, or else with weak and vain 
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men who were mere tools in his clever 
hands. 

The climax came when the Camera, 
having no faith in the ministry, refused 
supplies, and the annual votes for the con- 
tinuance of the army and navy; and Bal- 
maceda practically made himself dictator, 
and determined to do without Congress. 

When the fleet went out in opposition 
on the 7th January, no one anticipated the 
prolonged struggle that followed. It was 
expected that the army would follow the 
example of the navy, and that Balmaceda 
would find himself powerless. Since the 
time of the war between Chile and Peru, 
there had been a certain amount of rivalry 
between the two services; but, whether 
from motives of jealousy, or from motives 
of extreme caution, or from real loyalty to 
Balmaceda, it is certain that the army did 
not back up the navy, and a civil war 
became inevitable. Foreigners were much 
struck by the want of spirit shown by civil- 
ians who sympathized with the cause, but 
preferred words and safety to action and 
danger; and it is all the more credit to 
those who did risk all and join the Con- 
stitutional force, that they, unaided, suc- 
ceeded so well in the cause they had at 
heart. There were, it is true, many plots 


to make military risings in favor of the 


Constitutional army; but these always 
failed at the last moment, through inde- 
cision or treachery, and many lives were 
uselessly sacrificed. Still, there were 
cases where great courage and pluck were 
shown, as, for instance, when the Maipo 
cleverly slipped out of Valparaiso harbor, 
and carried many enthusiastic volunteers 
in safety to the north. 

Meanwhile Chile, under Balmaceda, lay 
beneath a weight of terror. The country 
was overrun with spies, private corre- 
spondence was not respected, freedom of 
speech was forbidden, the press was almost 
suppressed, and no one suspected of be- 
ing unfavorable to the government was 
in safety. Imprisonments, floggings, tor- 
tures, and inspections of houses at all 
hours of the day or night, were of frequent 
occurrence; and a feeling of general inse- 
curity and uneasiness took possession of 
every one. In Santiago, three people 
were not allowed to speak together in the 
streets ; no carriage might be driven later 
than six o’clock ; and no one might be out 
after eleven o’clock at night. The sick 
might suffer without doctors, the dying 
might pass away without absolution. To 
wear red, the revolutionary color, was to 
ensure imprisonment. And the comic 
side of the question was by no means 
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wanting. There were amusing stories of 
mistaken arrests by over-zealous police, 
who swept in all comers — from the high- 
est diplomats to the most innocent of 
babies in red-lined perambulators; and 
foreigners who, trusting to their nation- 
ality, courted danger by flaunting red ties 
in the eyes of the authorities, found them- 
selves in dark and disagreeable cells, and 
were the cause of much unnecessary 
trouble to the ministers of their respec- 
tive countries. Among the number of 
these willing law-breakers, but unwilling 
victims, was one man who, having pur- 
posely worn a red camellia, and inconse- 
quently resented the four hours’ imprison- 
ment that followed, rushed, as soon as he 
was released, to pour his grievances into 
the ears of his minister, and appeal for 
satisfaction. 

“TI congratulate you,” was the unex- 
pected reply. 

“ Upon what?” 

* Upon having got out so soon.” 

When the Constitutional forces landed 
at Quinteros, they were hailed with joy 
and enthusiasm; while Balmaceda with 
astronger army, but with bad generals, 
lost footing day by day. 

It was just after the disembarkation of 
the troops that the massacre of Lo Cafias 
took place—the darkest blot that has 
stained Balmaceda’s name —the desper- 
ate deed of a desperate man. A company 
of jovenes, or youths of good position, 
ranging from about fifteen to twenty years 
of age, formed themselves into a montio- 
nera —a body of guerillas — with the ob- 
ject of assisting the Constitutional army, 
by cutting the bridges, railway and tele- 
graph lines between Santiago and the 
south, so as to prevent the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Concepcion and Talca- 
huano. The father of one of these boys 
— himself a follower of Balmaceda — 
heard of this opposition plan, and, anxious 
to save his son, and also put a stop to the 
venture, went at once to the Moneda and 
asked for a few soldiers to go to Lo Cafias 
and bring back the lad. But the govern- 
ment, finding its position desperate, and in 
the hopes of firmly stamping out all such 
risings, sent a squadron of cavalry to the 
hacienda. The unfortunate youths were 
surprised early in the morning, when fast 
asleep in a small summer residence that 
stands at the foot of the Cordillera, a little 
higher up than the hacienda house, on the 
estate of Sefior Carlos Walker Martineez. 
Nine of them were either shot or cut down 
with the sword, ten more surrendered and 
were taken prisoners, and others escaped. 
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When the ten prisoners were being 
marched along the road to Santiago, they 
were met by an order from Balmaceda to 
the effect that the officer in charge was to 
conduct them back to Lo Cafias and shoot 
them. This was done, and their bodies 
were then horribly mutilated and burnt. 
The official inquiry, made by the present 
government, has not yet been published, 
but all the newspapers give a terrible ac- 
count of the tortures to which the young 
administrator of the estate was subjected, 
in order to make him reveal the where- 
abouts of Carlos Walker Martineez. He 
was tied to a tree, cut with swords, and 
then burned with lighted paraffin; but he 
heroically refused to betray his patron, 
and died after about an hour of frightful 
agony. If the revolution has shown up 
the cowards who could only talk and pose 
as victims, it has also shown the heroes 
who could silently suffer and die. 

The failure of this plan to cut the rail- 
way between Santiago and Talcahuano 
was a very great blow to the Constitu- 
tional cause. The Junta del Gobierno 
had expected to meet in the field the gar- 
risons of Valparaiso and of Santiago, but 
not the troops from the south. For some 
time they deliberated upon the advisabii- 
ity of returning to their ships, but the 
want of fresh water on board prevented 
this undesirable alternative ; and, in spite 
of the overwhelming majority, they deter- 
mined to meet the forces of Balmaceda and 
risk everything. 

The dictator’s troops were decisively 
defeated, first at Con Con and afterwards 
at Placilla; and it is an interesting fact 
that, for four days during the interval be- 
tween the two battles, the government 
force completely lost touch of the Consti- 
tutional army, and had no idea of its 
whereabouts, all their outposts either de- 
serting or being taken prisoner by the 
enemy. Communication was completely 
cut off between Valparaiso and Santiago, 
and between both of these towns and the 
seat of war. The government papers, 
which were the only ones permitted, con- 
tinued all this time to give false infor- 
mation concerning the state of affairs, 
claiming continuous success for Balma- 
ceda. It was only by vague reports that 
the truth was suspected, even at Valpa- 
raiso, which was within eight miles of both 
armies. 

On Friday the 28th August, Balmaceda 
gave a dinner-party at the Moneda in 
honor of his wife’s saint’s day. It was 
the fatal day of the great Placilla victory ; 
but his indomitable will kept up the farce 
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until the very end. At about ten o’clock 
that night the acting minister of foreign 
affairs, Zafiartu, went to the Argentine 
Legation and asked Sefior Uriburu to give 
the president asylum, with the under- 
standing that it was only fora few days, 
unti! some arrangement could be made 
with the Junta del Gobierno by General 
Baquedano, in order to enable Balmaceda 
to leave the country in safety. Shortly 
after one o’clock, the dictator, having de- 
stroyed most of his private papers, quietly 
left the Moneda, and took refuge with the 
minister of the Argentine Republic, hand- 
ing over Santiago to General Baquedano 
to avoid further bloodshed. 

The next day dawned on a complete 
change. The city was full of sound — the 
long-silent church bells rang, vzvas echoed 
ceaselessly. Every window was draped 
with flags, and ladies might be seen cut- 
ting off pieces of red ribbon and throwing 
them down to the entreating crowd below. 
No one knew where all the red came from; 
but the very poorest had secured some 
scrap of the revolutionary color, that had 
meant imprisonment the day before. The 
Constitutional newspapers were printed 
once more, and the Ferro Carril bore the 
significant date of “From January 8 to 
August 30,” on the morning that it ap- 
peared for the first time since the civil 
war began. Legations that for months 
had given shelter to ofosttores, now opened 
their doors to let them go out in safety, 
and to admit the hunted followers of Bal- 
maceda. 

And the sound of the vzvas and the 
tumult of a delighted city must have 
reached the ears of the one man who, a 
few hours before, had held the nation in 
thrall. In a darkened room —for they 
dared not admit daylight — with one 
candle to light him, creeping stealthily in 
list slippers lest his footsteps should be 
heard, with nothing to brood over but the 
bitter remembrance of the past and the 
bitterer dread of the future, Balmaceda 
passed the time that must have dragged 
so heavily. If the mob that filled the 
streets had even suspected his hiding- 
place, nothing could have saved him. 

One of the curious features of Balma- 
ceda’s fall was, that the night he left the 
Moneda the entire police force of Santi- 
ago, consisting of more than a thousand 
men, disbanded itself, and men, arms, and 
horses completely disappeared, leaving 
the city to the mercy of the mob. They 
evidently feared the vengeance of the 
common people, with whom they were 
deservedly unpopular. 
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There is little doubt that the sack of 
the houses owned by Balmaceda’s follow- 
ers, which then began in Santiago, was a 
politically organized affair. The business 
was managed in a naively systematic man- 
ner ; and the leader of each crowd, mounted 
on a Chile nag, dressed in a Joncho and a 
soft hat, and armed with a town-crier’s bell, 
was not the simple countryman that he 
wished toappear. In some cases the dajos 
(lower story) of a house would be looted, 
but not the @/¢os (upper story), because one 
belonged to a Balmacedista and the other 
to an opositor,—a delicate discernment 
that could hardly be expected of, say,a 
French communist mob, And in these 
cases the evident aim was to destroy, not 
to steal. The houses were left in such a 
condition that they looked like unfinished 
buildings, without anything entire except 
the wails and roof. This much is to be 
said, that had Balmaceda won, many more 
people, foreigners included, would have 
suffered, for there was a tremendous ma- 
jority against him. As it was, only the 
houses of his few immediate followers 
were sacked, besides a great many small 
shops and pawnbrokers. It was a sight 
that cannot easily be forgotten, to see the 
crowd rush through the streets, when, 
later in the day, robbery became more 
inviting than destruction. 


The excited populace hastened from the 
sacking of some building or private house, 
carrying along all sorts of broken pieces 
of furniture, bedsteads, and chandeliers. 
A man toiled past under the weight of a 
heavy polished wood hat-stand, so enor- 
mous that he was obliged, from time to 


time, to stop and rest. “Mira!” approv- 
ingly shouted the ladies in a balcony op- 
posite; “ tell us, whose house is it from?” 
A group ran past, dragging the broken 
pieces of a statue of Balmaceda, and every 
now and then they stopped to kick and in- 
sultit. Dirty eons had possessed them- 
selves of books and pictures ; dishevelled 
women wheeled plush chairs and sofas 
along the pavement; vans of stolen goods 
were driven by, and at each moment the 
vivas burst forth. 

While all this was going on outside, 
Balmaceda still remained safely hidden in 
the Argentine Legation. As time passed 
by, it became evident that his possibilities 
of escape were lessening, for General 
Baquedano declared that he found public 
opinion too strong for him, and that he 
was powerless to help the fallen dictator, 
—thus shifting the entire responsibility 
and great danger from his own shoulders 
to those of Sefior Uriburu, who, in spite 
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of his strong sympathies with the Consti- 
tutional party, did not, for one instant, 
shrink from the peril of harboring sucha 
guest, 

The one room in which Balmaceda lived 
was in a disused part of the house, led to 
by a private staircase, with a door at the 
foot, which was always kept locked. His 
food was prepared by a trustworthy woman- 
servant, — the only person there, besides 
his hosts, who knew of his presence. To 
avoid suspicion, she went out and bought 
his food every day, and cooked it on a little 
spirit-lamp up-stairs. 

Balmaceda wrote incessantly, occupying 
himself in making an exposition of his 
conduct and plan of government ; but this 
he afterwards destroyed. 

One day when the door at the foot of 
the staircase had been accidentally left 
open, the children of the house ran up, 
and, playing about, began noisily to thump 
on the locked door of his room. They 
little knew that behind it, revolver in hand, 
stood a desperate man, who, hearing the 
sounds, and living in constant terror of his 
life, thought that his hiding-place had been 
discovered by the people, and waited for 
death, determined to sell his life dearly. 
It was a dramatic contrast, — the uncon- 
scious children at play on one side of the 
door; the fallen and desperate man, hid- 
den in the darkness, on the other. 

The night before Balmaceda’s death it 
had been arranged that he should next day 
deliver himself up to justice, on the con- 
dition that he should be fairly tried. An 
attempt had been made to secure the 
promise that, if sentenced to death, the 
penalty should be commuted; but this 
point was feared to be impossible of at- 
tainment. He was to be accompanied by 
the Argentine minister, and was to be 
driven quietly to the Penttenciario, which 
should be securely guarded from the mob. 
Balmaceda himself chose this building as 
the strongest and most easily defended of 
all the prisons, knowing that if the people 
could get him, his fate would be certain 
and awful. 

But early on the morning of the 19th 
the sound of a shot was heard in his 
room, and on hurrying there, Sefior Uri- 
buru found him lying on his bed, covered 
to the chest with a sheet, the revolver still 
in the nerveless fingers, and his head ter- 
ribly shattered by the bullet, which had 
passed straight through the brain. He 
had killed himself in a most determined 
manner, for the left hand was also black- 
ened with the powder, proving that while 
he pulled the trigger with one hand, he 
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held the barrel with the other, lest it 
should slip and fail to destroy him. Death 
had been instantaneous, It was evident 
that during the terrible night which pre- 
ceded his suicide he had thought out his 
position, and had felt it to be a hopeless 
one, — realizing also, as he said in a letter 
which he left for Sefior Uriburu, that his 
presence was a danger to all in the house, 
and that his death might perhaps ensure 
easier terms for the rest of his followers, 
it proves his great force of will that he 
waited until the 18th of September had 
passed, and destroyed himself directly his 
tull term of presidency had expired. 

Carlos Walker Martineez was the man 
who removed the revolver from Balma- 
ceda’s nerveless hand; and very soon 
other old friends, whom the civil war had 
completely severed, gathered round his 
dead body. 

When the Junta del Gobierno had been 
informed of his death, it was resolved not 
to publish the event until he should have 
been decently buried, to prevent outrage 
from the mob. 

With the utmost secrecy they managed 
to huddle his body into a coach and drive 
it that night to the cemetery, where an iron 
coffin was in waiting. And soin the dark- 
ness, hurriedly, and as if hiding some ter- 
rible crime, they buried the man who, less 
than a month before, had been the first in 
the land. 

It is astrange coincidence that Balma- 
ceda committed suicide exactly one month 
after the massacre of Lo Cafias, on the 
same day and at the same hour; and he 
was secretly buried in the vault of a kindly 
friend who had shown the same charity to 
the body of one of the poor boys killed in 
that massacre. They both lie together 
now, judge and victim. 

If Balmaceda sinned much, he also svf- 
fered much ; but death, which expiates so 
many Crimes, cannot save him from con- 
demnation. For eight dreary months his 
hand had been heavy on Chile; and those 
who most blame cannot but feel some 
shade of pity and awe, realizing as they 
must that 


The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small. 


From The National Review. 
A CORNER OF ESSEX. 


THE county of Essex has never been 
famous for beauty of scenery. “In the eyes 
of most people it has, we fear, enjoyed a 
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reputation which is decidedly the reverse. 
Every cockney will tell you that Essex is 
flat and ugly, without hills or any other 
feature of interest, excepting, perhaps, the 
scanty remnant of Epping Forest, which 
is afavorite resort of East End holiday- 
makers. Owing to this popular supersti- 
tion, none of our home counties has been 
so little explored. Until quite lately, for 
example, that particular corner of Essex 
which I have in my mind, a place cer- 
tainly neither flat nor ugly, has remained 
almost unknown, and been absolutely un- 
visited by travellers in search of the pic- 
turesque. Yet at the present moment we 
are assured by competent authorities that 
there is no scenery within thirty miles of 
London which can compare with it for 
beauty and variety. Five miles east of 
Chelmsford, half-way between that town 
and the ancient borough of Maldon, famous 
in Saxon annals, is a range of hills rising 
to a height of at least six hundred feet 
above the sea. On the south-east crest of 
this ridge stands the church and village of 
Danbury, the centre of this rural district. 
It would be hard to find a lovelier situa- 
tion. The old roofs creep up the hillside 
and cluster round the still older church 
with the lofty spire which has been for 
centuries a beacon to the weary wanderer 
by land and to the storm-tossed wanderer 
at sea. Tall lime-trees grow up to the 
church doors; majestic wych-elms bend 
their graceful boughs over the grassy 
mounds where once the standard of the 
Black Raven flew. From these heights 
you can look down on the ocean, across 
which the Norsemen sailed, and taste the 
salt of the sea breezes. Turn where you 
will, a noble prospect meets the eye. 
Eastward the broad estuary of the Black- 
water lies before you, with white sails 
dotted over its blue surface, and churches 
and hamlets rising from its high banks. 
Southward, you look across the valley of 
the Crouch River and the Laindon Hills 
to the silver streak of the Thames and the 
far shores of Kent. All around you stretch 
beautiful commons with their wealth of 
color and far-reaching views. There is 
the Rodney in Little Baddow, with the fine 
broken ridges and gnarled hawthorn-trees, 
which make so picturesque a foreground 
to the changing lights and shadows of the 
plains beyond. There is the great com- 
mon of Woodham Walter, where for many 
hundreds of years the grand falconer 
trained his hawks for royal use, and where 
wild lilies-of-the-valley still bloom in the 
early summer time. In Danbury itself 





there is Horn Row, where goats crop the 
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short grass among the furze and bram- | 
bles, and all the world gathers blackber-; 
ries in October; and Lingwood, where | 
honeysuckles and dog-roses grow in wild | 
profusion ; and we look across the woods 
of Riffham’s Chase —the manor that was 
once Earl Godwin’s —to the sea-like ex- 
panse of boundless plain. Pleasant it is 
to tramp knee-deep in bracken and purple 
heather on a warm autumn day, when the 
berries are scarlet and the squirrels are 
busy among the nuts; pleasant to roam in 
the deep, ferny lane, where the oaks meet 
overhead and their arching boughs frame 
exquisite glimpses of soft blue distance; 
best of all, lingering on the open common 
in the cool freshness of early evening, 
when the sun has dropped behind the 
dark belt of woods, to watch the crimson 
fire break over the heavens and think that 
somewhere down yonder in the plain lies 
the roar and smoke of Babylon. 

Over these wide commons, among these 
green woods, you might, till lately, have 
wandered all day long without meeting a 
human being. Now this Arcady, which 
some of us fondly dreamed would remain 
a wilderness to the end, has been discov- 
ered, and in a year or two it may be 
Arcady no longer. The artists have de- 
scended upon Danbury, have laid violent 
hands on her beauties, and made them 
public property. They have ventured into 
the hidden nooks and found out the secret 
of these untrodden ways. They have 
painted —small blame to them! — every- 
thing and everywhere. The village street, 
with its red roofs and white gables; those 
quaint little houses set at the queerest 
angles all down the steep hillside ; the old 
inn, with its spreading sycamore; the car- 
penter’s shop by the pond on the green, 
where the children play and the geese 
paddle down to the water; and the church 
spire rising high above them through the 
trees —each and all of these they have 
sketched. In every exhibition, winter or 
summer, some familiar name catches the 
eye as we glance down the catalogue, and 
we find ourselves brought face to face 
with some well-known scene. Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle paints the noble forest trees in 
the Bishop’s Park and the charming old 
mill with the high, wooden foot-bridge, and 
the poplars and willows along the banks 
of the river, where in olden days the perils 
of the ford in flood-time gave the place its 
name of Baddow —the bad water. Mr. 
Wimperis and Mr. Orrocks send bits of 
meadow and wood and gorse-grown sand- 
pits and tumble-ddown huts; and Mr. 
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mon his own, and paints its wild loveliness 
with his wonted skill and clearness, Many 
more painters will follow, for seldom was 
a place so easy of access from town or so 
eminently “ paintable” as Danbury. Be- 
sides the artists, we have had tourists and 
trippers from Chelmsford and Southend. 
Sunday after Sunday van-loads of excur- 
sionists are poured out to spend a happy 
day upon the hills, and already we see 
their inevitable accompaniments — tennis- 
courts, merry-go-rounds, and swings — 
cropping up in these solitudes, Then, the 
eye of philanthropy, it is’ said, has singled 
out Danbury as a suitable spot for its 
gigantic scheme; and before long we shall 
find shelters and farm-colonies, or, worse 
still, inebriate homes and lunatic asylums, 
springing up on the common where now 
the bluebells and the golden broom are 
flowering in glory. So the world goes on, 
and civilization in its relentless march lays 
its hand slowly but surely on the fairest 
and the loveliest regions of our land. 

This corner of Essex is as rich in his- 
toric antiquities as in natural. beauties. 
Danbury itself, as its name implies, was a 
Danish camp in the days when Edward 
the Elder fortified Maldon. ‘Traces of the 
old earthworks may still be seen near the 
church; and the red berries of the dane- 
wort, or dwarf elder, which grows lux- 
uriantly on the commons, is popularly 
believed to spring from the blood of the 
slaughtered Danes. In still more ancient 
times Danbury, it is supposed, was a Ro- 
man station, and Roman bricks have been 
found in the north walls of the church and 
in the neighboring ruins of Bicknacre 
Priory. Once again, in the present cen- 
tury, Danbury has heard the tramp of 
armed men, and men and women still liv- 
ing remember the time when the whole 
coast lived in hourly terror of the French 
invasion, Fortunately for Britain, that 
dreaded moment never came, and Boney 
remained among the harmless bogies of 
our grandfathers’ childhood; but to this 
day several farmhouses in the neighbor- 
hood are called by the name of the officers 
who lived there during the military occu- 
pation. The fine old church which stands 
in the centre of the ancient camp dates 
to the first year of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It has suffered so often from storms 
and lightning that medizval chroniclers 
became firmly persuaded that the devil 
had a spite against Danbury. ‘On Cor- 
pus Christi,” one of these writes, “in the 
year 1402, the third of Henry IV., at even- 
song-time, the devil entered this church 
in the likeness of a grey friar, and raged 
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horribly ” — insolentissime debacchans — | were held by the Fitzwalter family, while, 


“ playing his parts like a devil indeed, to 


|as lords of Baynard’s Castle, close to St. 


the great astonishment and fear of the | Paul’s, they inherited the proud office of 


parishioners, and the same hour, with a 
tempest of whirlwind and thunder, the top 
of the steeple was broken down and half 
of the chancel scattered abroad.” The 
same personage seems to have renewed 
his efforts in 1750, when the steeple was 
again set on fire by lightning, and the 
upper part replaced by the present wooden 
spire. If the common tale be true, he 
still looks with evil eye on the scene of 
his nocturnal adventures, and has a par- 
ticular hatred to the fifth bell of the peal, 
which for many years no Danbury man 
would ever ring. In spite of these black 
arts, Danbury church still stands on its 
lofty hill, and the music of its bells is 
heard for many a mile of the country 
round. The chief objects of interest 
within the church are the wooden effigies 
of three Crusaders of the St. Clere family, 
who held the manor in the days of the 
Piantagenets. Their name is still attached 
to a gabled farmhouse near the park gates. 
Each knight is clad in armor; each has a 
lion at his feet and a sword by his side; 
but the postures of the warriors are dif- 
ferent. One is in the act of drawing his 
blade; the second returns it to the scab- 
bard; while the sword of the third and 
youngest rests in the sheath and his hands 
are raised in prayer. A hundred years 
ago a leaden coffin was brought to light 
underneath one of these effigies, and within 
was found the embalmed corpse of a 
youthful knight in linen shirt and collar of 
old lace, with the flowers and sweet herbs 
which had been buried with him. 

After the St. Cleres came the D’Arcys, 
who lived in the fine old manor-house of 
Graces, or Grasses, on the borders of Lit- 
tle Baddow, and founded three chantries 
in Danbury, of which remains were to be 
seen within the last few years. All these 
names are eclipsed by that of Fitzwalter, 
the one mighty race whose fame over- 
shadows the country-side. The founder 
of this proud home was Robert Fitzwalter, 
a younger son of Richard de Clare, that 
near kinsman, some said half-brother, of 
the Conqueror, who shared his spoils and 
owned upwards of a hundred and fifty 
lordships in the eastern counties. In 
Henry I.’s reign, Robert, the first baron 
Fitzwalter, received a grant of all the 
wide estates once held by Ralph Baynard, 
including the lordship of Dunmow, where 
Baynard’s sister Juga had founded a priory 
in 1104, and many others in this part of 
Essex. For ten generations“ these lands 
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The most famous of the race was the sec- 
ond Robert, that “ marshal of God’s army ” 
who led the barons against King John and 
forced him to sign Magna Charta on the 
field of Runnymede. In an evil hour for 
himself, the bad king had become enam- 
oured of Fitzwalter’s fair and precious 
daughter Matilda, and when she dared to 
reject his addresses had poisoned her by 
“a potch’d egg.” This last outrage had 
stirred the barons to open revolt, and led 
to the civil war, in which Fitzwalter, the 
“most valiant knight of England,” was 
seen fighting on the French king’s side. 
His heroic exploits won the admiration of 
King John, who swore by God’s tooth that 
the king who had such a brave subject 
was a king indeed. He was told that this 
was none other than his own angry lord ; 
upon which he sent for Fitzwalter, and 
restored him to all his lands and honors. 
The hero of Runnymede lived till 1234, 
when he was buried in front of the high 
altar of Dunmow Priory, by the side of 
his wronged daughter. His successors 
were not unworthy. All of them were 
gallant soldiers, who won their laurels on 
many a hard-fought field. One of them 
was foremost in putting down Jack Straw’s 
rising ; another, Walter, the seventh lord, 
fought at Agincourt with Henry V. while 
yet a boy, and was taken prisoner by the 
French during the wars which followed. 
A few years later he died in the flower of 
his manhood, leaving an infant daughter 
to inherit the wide lands and proud name 
of the Fitzwalters. His tomb, and that of 
his wife, Elizabeth Chydjoke, of the West 
Countrie, who survived him thirty years, 
are still to be seen under the noble, dec- 
orated arches of Dunmow Priory. A 
stately pair they are: the young warrior 
in complete suit of armor, with the Lan- 
castrian collar of the S.S. and the curling 
hair on his manly forehead; and the lady 
in flowing mantle and jewelled necklace. 
For many years these noble effigies were 
allowed to lie among heaps of loose bricks 
and rubbish; but, although sadly muti- 
lated, they retain traces of gilding and 
color, and the Fitzwaiter arms are visible 
in the delicate mouldings at the base of 
the monument. It was one of these Fitz- 
walters from whom the prior and monks 
of Dunmow received the grant of lands 
which they held by the curious tenure of 
a flitch of bacon. This was the famous 
Dunmow flitch that, according to the terms 
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of the lease, might be claimed by any 
married pair who could swear on their 
knees that they had not repented them, 
sleeping or waking, of their marriage at 
the end of a year andaday. This singu- 
lar custom, to which Piers Plowman, in 
his “ Vision,” and the “ Wife of Bath,” in 
Chaucer’s prologue, makes allusion, was 
observed during many centuries. The 
first record of the claim in the priory 
books appears in 1445; the last was made 
in 1750, on which occasion the painter 
Hogarth, it is said, was present; and 
Fuller, in the seventeenth century, saw 
the two stones on which the man’s wife 
who claimed the flitch used to kneel before 
the prior. 

Although the Fitzwalters maintained 
their connection with Dunmow Priory, 
their chief seat was at Woodham Walter, 
the parish adjoining Danbury and Little 
Baddow. The same Baron Fitzwalter 
who gave Baynard’s castle to Archbishop 
Kilwardby for the use of the Dominicans, 
then newly settled at Blackfriars, enlarged 
his castle at Woodham Walter, and in 
1285 obtained the king’s leave to enclose 
another hundred acres of heath. This 
castle now passed, with the other Fitz- 
walter lands, to Sir John Ratcliff, a young 
knight of a distinguished Lancashire fam- 
ily who in 1444 married Elizabeth, the 


youthful heiress of the last Lord Fitzwal- 


ter. Sir John himself was slain on Palm 
Sunday, 1461, fighting for the White Rose 
ina skirmish the night before the battle 
of Towton; but his oniy son was sum- 
moned to the Parliament of 1485 as Baron 
Fitzwalter in his mother’s right, and offi- 
ciated as high steward at the coronation 
of Elizabeth of York. His devotion to the 
house of York unfortunately cost him his 
life; for, believing Perkin Warbeck to be 
the murdered Duke of York, he took up 
arms in the Pretender’s behalf, and was 
beheaded at Calais by order of Henry 
VII. All his lands were forfeited to the 
crown; but ten years later they were re- 
stored to his son, who in the next reign 
rose high in the royal favor and became 
in succession Viscount Fitzwalter and 
Earl of Sussex. This honorable and dis- 
tinguished nobleman was the chosen 
companion of Henry VIII.in early youth, 
and, more fortunate than most of his con- 
temporaries, knew not only how to win 
but how to keep that fickle monarch’s 
favor. He fought by his side in the Bat- 
tle of the Spurs, led the van of the army 
which invaded France, and accompanied 
the king to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
He married a sister of the Duke of Buck- 
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'ingham, whom Wolsey brought to the 


block, and had himself an active share in 
the great cardinal’s disgrace. In 1530 he 
was made Earl of Sussex and Knight of 
the Garter, and two years later succeeded 
Cromwell in the office of lord high cham- 
berlain. About this time he received the 
king and Anne Boleyn at Woodham Wal- 
ter, where the name of the ill-fated queen, 
who was then in the noontide of her short- 
lived triumph, is still given to the ruins of 
the castle, which are popularly known as 
“Queen Anne’s Cellars.” Lord Sussex 
died in 1542, at Chelsea, lamented by men 
of all parties as one. who had been “the 
great standard of equity, justice, and fidel- 
ity in his time.” His son and grandson 
were men of the same high character, and 
both were noted for the same inviolable 
fidelity to the Tudor monarchs. Henry, 
the second earl, was knighted at the coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn, in 1533, and won 
his first laurels on an expedition into 
Scotland, when he narrowly escaped with 
his life. He was one of the stoutest ad- 
herents of Queen Mary, and became cap- 
tain-general of her forces, and afterwards 
ambassador to the king of France. At 
the same time he generously espoused the 
cause of her sister Elizabeth, and, when 
this princess was sent to the Tower, ex- 
erted himself to soften the rigor of her 
captivity, saying, with tears in his eyes, 
to his sterner colleagues: “ What will ye 
doe, my lords? She was a kinge’s daugh- 
ter, and is the Quene’s sister ; therefore go 
no further than your commandes.” The 
good earl did not live to see Elizabeth on 
the throne; but his son Thomas proved 
himself one of her ablest and most loyal 
servants. His career as lord deputy of 
Ireland, during nine troubled years, be- 
longs to history, and many were the high 
offices he held and the important missions 
on which he wassent. It is as Leicester’s 
rival and bitter opponent that he is best 
remembered. A goodly gentleman him- 
self, of a noble and constant nature, and 
possessed of an invincible soul, he could 
not brook the insolent airs of the favorite, 
and on his death-bed he warned his friends 
to “ beware of the gipsy”’ (as the swarthy 
earl was called at court). In spite of this 
antipathy to her sweet Robin, Sussex was 
honored with many marks of the queen’s 
confidence, and in 1580 she gave him her 
own royal palace of New Hall in reward 
of his services. From that time the an- 
cestral house of the Fitzwalters at Wood- 
ham Walter ceased to be the chief seat of 
the family, and soon fell into decay. Lit- 
tle is left of this once splendid residence. 
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A few masonic blocks of masonry, the 
fragmenis of ancient foundations deeply 
sunk into the rock, a clump of venerable 
elms, and some fish-ponds, are all that 
remains of the great castle and the spa- 
cious grounds which once covered so many 
acres. 

From Woodham Walter we must cross 
the river to reach Boreham, one of the 
prettiest villages on the road to Chelms- 
ford. The long street, with its irregular 
roofs and many-colored gables, fronts the 
churchyard, where we pass in under the 
ancient lych-gate and up the covered walk, 
roofed in with old tiling and shaded by a 
double row of lime-trees, which leads to 
the church doors. Every period of archi- 
tecture is represented in Boreham church. 
A central tower of massive Norman work 
rises from a Saxon base between the long 
nave of pointed arches, and the perpen- 
dicular chancel and the windows are of the 
most varied character. South of the 
chancel is the red-brick chapel which con- 
tains the Sussex tombs. Thomas, the last 
of the three great earls, left £1,500 to 
build this mortuary chapel, where by his 
orders the bones of his father and grand- 
father were brought to be buried by his 
side. The noble monument above their 


grave was the work of Richard Stevens, 
a Dutchman, whom Horace Walpole men- 


tions as “no common artist, but statuary, 
painter, and medallist of repute.” He it 
was who carved the alabaster effigies of 
the three earls and wrought the delicate 
fret-work which decks their armor and pil- 
lows with a wealth of lovely ornaments. 
Unluckily this really beautiful work of art 
has been terribly damaged by neglect, and 
in 1760 the roof of the chapel was allowed 
to fall in, doing great injury to the Sussex 
tombs. 

A mile beyond Boreham church is New 
Hall, the manor which Henry VIII. 
bought from Sir Thomas Boleyn, the 
father of Queen Anne Boleyn, and con- 
verted into a royal palace. He took a 
great fancy to the place, and altered its 
name to Beaulieu, by which, however, it 
was never generally known. Here he 
celebrated St. George’s day with great 
splendor in 1524. Hither, a few years 
later, he brought Anne Boleyn, in the early 
days of her wedlock. The initials of the 
royal pair may still be seen carved in love- 
knots above the Tudor rose and pome- 
granate on the walls of the great hall. 
Both Mary and Elizabeth paid visits to 
New Hall, and an inscription over the 
door in Italian verse records the presence 
of the Virgin Queen: — 
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En terra la piu saira regina 
En ciele la pid lucente stella; 
Virgine magnanima, Letta, divina 
Le ggiadra, honesta e bella. 


Little is now left of the spacious pile with 
its two quadrangles and many smaller 
courts; but the south front, a red-brick 
building of seven bays, with large mul- 
lioned windows, still presents a very im- 
posing appearance. This was the work of 
Thomas, Lord Sussex; and the central 
gateway still bears his arms, the star set 
in golden rays, which was the Fitzwalter 
badge, and the porcupine of the Sidney 
family, in honor of his wife Frances, the 
daughter of Sir Henry Sidney of Pens- 
hurst, who survived him several years, and 
became the foundress of Sidney Sussex 
College, at Cambridge. The great earl 
died childless; and after the death of his 
nephew Robert, in 1620, New Hall was 
sold to George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham. During the Commonwealth this 
Tudor palace was, for a short time, the 
residence of Oliver Cromwell, who, how- 
ever, soon left it for his favorite residence 
at Hampton Court. Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, spent some years here after the 
Restoration; but after his death New 
Hall changed hands frequently, and was 
allowed to fall intoruin. In the last cen- 
tury it belonged for some time to the 
Barons Waltham, whose ugly mausoleum, 
a round building of white brick, in imita- 
tion of the Temple of the Winds at Athens, 
stands in the churchyard. Finally, about 
a hundred years ago, it became the refuge 
of the nuns of the Holy Sepulchre, who 
were driven from Liége at the time of the 
French Revolution. The great hall where 
the Tudors reigned in state and poor Anne 
Boleyn enjoyed her brief summer of life 
and love is nowachapel. The cross rises 
above the arms of Henry VIII., and the 
star of Fitzwalter, on the gates. A statue 
of Our Lady looks down upon the bowling- 
green where Leicester paid his court to 
the Virgin Queen, and Sussex frowned 
upon his rival’s suit, and black-veiled nuns 
with gentle faces and pensive air flitted 
across the lawn under the grand old 
cedars. 

The star of the house of Sussex reached 
its meridian in the days of great Earl 
Thomas, and from the hour of his death 
it began to wane. When his nephew died 
childless in 1620, the title passed to a 


| feeble old man, — Edward the last earl, 


who, in his turn, died without heirs, after 
being married three times, and was buried 
with his ancestors at Boreham in 1643. 
Already the Fitzwalter barony and estates 
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had passed away to the heirs of Lady | 
| Springfield Mildmays, who repaired and 
| enlarged the house, and planted the double 


Frances Ratcliff, half-sister to Thomas, 
Earl of Sussex. In 1520 this lady had 
married Sir Thomas Mildmay, of Mouls- 
ham, near Chelmsford. No fewer than 
nine members of this family were settled 
in Essex in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and all owned large estates. 
There were Mildmays at Danbury, at 
Terling, at Springfield Barnes, and at 
Little Baddow. These were all off-shoots 
from the parent stem of the Mildmays 
who had settled at Moulsham in Henry 
VIII.’s time, and were lords of the manor 
of Chelmsford. Their house at Mouls- 
ham, a quarter of a mile east of the town 
looking towards Danbury hill, was even 
then accounted the greatest squire’s man- 
sion in the country, and was famous for 
its “ faire gardens and orchards with great 
store of good and some rare kinds of fruits 
and herbs, its dove-house, faire game of 
deer imparked, great warren, and goodly 
fishing course.” These Mildmays now 
became the representatives of the ancient 
Fitzwalter house ; and in the first year of 
the Long Parliament Sir Henry Mildmay, 
the son of the Lady Frances, claimed the 
barony as the lineal descendant of Eliza- 
beth Fitzwalter. The troubles of the 
Civil Wars intervened, and it was not 
until thirty years later that his grandson 
was summoned to Parliament as Baron 
Fitzwalter. His son Benjamin inherited 
the title, and was created earl in 1724. 
This nobleman, who married Frederica, 
daughter of the Duke of Schomberg, re- 
built Moulsham ona splendid scale, ‘and 
employed an Italian architect to make it 
at once “ completely elegant and truly com- 
modious.” Contemporary writers devote 
pages to descriptions of the palatial ball- 
rooms and picture-galleries, the marble 
pillars and stucco ceilings, the superb fit- 
tings of the bedrooms, and the imposing 
portico crowned with the statues of Apollo, 
Diana, and Mercury. Earl Benjamin, the 
creator of all this splendor, died childless, 
like so many of his predecessors, in 1756, 
at eighty-six years of age; and once more 
the Fitzwalter barony passed to an infant. 
That infant was Frances Fowler, the 
orphan granddaughter of Sir Henry 
Mildmay, of Graces, in Little Baddow 
parish, whose second wife had been the 
last earl’s sister. 

The old manor-house of Graces, or 
Grasses, which is still standing in the 
meadows close to Danbury, had belonged 
in turn to the family of Le Gras and to ‘the 
D’Arcys. The beauty of the situation — 
on the high ground overlooking the valley 
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of Chelmsford — attracted one of the 


avenues of oak and elm which form so 
stately an approach to Graces. This Sir 
Henry Mildmay was a brave and fortunate 
soldier, who gained much glory in the 
Irish wars, as we read in the inscription 
on his tomb in Little Baddow Church. 
There we see the warrior, as he was in 
life, with the noble brow resting on his 
hand, and his sword at his side, while at 
his feet are the kneeling figures of his two 
wives, Alicia Harris, the fair young bride, 
who brought him Burnham and Cricksea, 
and died within a year of her marriage in 
the rich lace and flowing veil of her wed- 
ding attire, and Avicia Gurdon, who lived 
to be the mother of many children, in the 
hood and robes of an elderly matron. It 
was their granddaughter, Fanny Fowler, 
who, born at Graces, in 1746, became at 
ten years old the representative of the 
ancient line. Her beauty, as well as her 


wealth and proud lineage, soon attracted 
suitors ; and before she was nineteen the 
heiress of Graces married Sir Brook 
Bridges, of Goodnestone, and her broad 
acres in Danbury and the neighboring 
parishes passed into that well-known Kent- 
The number of Lady Bridges’ 


ish family. 
sons and daughters, and the history of 
their marriages and families, have been 
lately described, with a minuteness which 
leaves nothing to be desired, by Lord Bra- 
bourne himself, one of her great-grand- 
sons, in his introduction to Jane Austen’s 
letters. 

It is, however, with the homes of the 
Fitzwalters in this part of Essex that we 
are concerned. Here once more the old 
tale of decay and ruin meets us. In the 
case of Moulsham Hall the destruction 
has been even more thorough than usual. 
This part of the Mildmay property passed 
by marriage, early in this century, to Sir 
Henry Paulet St. John, of Dogmersfield, 
in Hampshire. He took the name of 
Mildmay, and his first act on succeeding 
to his mother’s estates in Essex was to 
pull down the splendid home of her an- 
cestors. Moulsham, which the last Earl 
Fitzwalter had adorned on so magnificent 
a scale eighty years before, was levelled 
tothe ground. The house itself, with its 
offices, gardens, and most of its contents, 
was sold by auction, and five thousand 
three hundred and sixty noble forest trees 
in the grounds shared the same fate. 
Park and avenues, lakes and terraces, 
marble statues and porticoes, were all 
swept away at One blow; and at the pres 
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ent time it is difficult to point with any 
certainty to the site once occupied by this 
stately mansion. 

Graces has fared little better in the 
hands of its Kentish owners; but at least 
a fragment of this charming old manor- 
house is still standing. Clematis and 
roses have crept up the deep-red walls, 
and thick clusters of ivy hang over the 
massive gables of its spacious barns. 
The glory of a great house still floats about 
the place, and great traditions linger in the 
air. So perfect a picture it is, as it lies 
there in the sunny meadows, closed in by 
woods, that we almost forgive the vandal- 
ism which has destroyed so much for the 
sake of the beauty that remains. Within, 
a handsome staircase, with finely carved 
pilasters and massive doors and oak wain- 
scoting, is still to be seen; but every year 
something more is allowed to perish. The 
marble steps which used to lead down to 
the Great Garden are gone; and only last 
summer one of the fine old chimney-stacks, 
which rose ten feet above the high-pitched 
roof, fell in with a crash. No one cares 
for these things now; and so, little by 
little, the glories of the past decay and 
are forgotten, just as the noble oaks in 
Grace’s Walk drop away one by one, and 
their place knoweth them no more. 

These are not the only historical re- 
mains which belong to this district. Here, 
in Danbury itself, was the wealthy priory 
of Black Canons, of Bicknacre, founded 
in 1147, at the charges of Henry II. Six- 
teen priors reigned in turn over the vast 
lands of this important community ; but 
by wastefulness and mismanagement their 
revenues became so much reduced that, on 
the death of Prior Godfrey, in 1500, the 
house was annexed to the Hospital of the 
Blessed Virgin, in Bishopsgate. After 
the dissolution the extensive buildings of 
the convent fell into ruins; but as late as 
1818 the central tower of the Priory 
Church, a considerable fragment of the 
Norman nave, and fine pointed arches of 
the chancel, were still standing. Now all 
this has vanished, and one single lofty 
arch, in the middle of a ploughed field, 
is all that is left of the nave of Bicknacre 
Priory. There is a good deal more re- 
maining of Beeleigh Abbey, another reli- 
gious house, founded, for canons of the 
Premonstratensian order, by Robert de 
Mantell, in 1180. In the low-lying mead- 
ows, where the Chelmer joins the Black- 
water River, half-way between Danbury 
and Maldon, there is a picturesque group 
of old farm buildings, with finely carved 
barge-boards and dovecotes. The rich 
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coloring of the lichen-grown roofs and old 
\timbers among the appie-trees of the 
orchard and the clumps of tall wych-elms 
in the meadow would make a charming 
subject for a water-color. It is not till we 
cross the farmyard and push open a rude 
stable door that we come upon the noble 
remains of the ancient abbey. Then, to 
our surprise, we find ourselves in a beau- 
tiful Early English building, with groined 
vaulting, supported by slender columns of 
Purbeck marble and ornamented with flori- 
ated bosses. Antiquaries are not agreed 
as to whether this was the church or the 
chapter-house of the monks; but traces of 
zigzag moulding and other Norman work 
at the west end show that it must have 
formed part of the original foundation. 
We find the same vaulted roof and grace- 
ful marble columns, with two large, deco- 
rated windows in the monk’s refectory, 
now the kitchen of the farmhouse. A 
fragment of a richly carved stone canopy, 
part of the tomb of Henry Bourchier, Earl 
of Essex, and Isabel, his wife, is now used 
as a mantelpiece, and its frieze of roses 
and Jions and cherubs is black with the 
smoke of the kitchen fire. Up-stairs the 
cedar rafters of the old dormitory may 
still be seen, and we look out on the green 
meadows sloping down to the river, and 
the path along the banks to Maldon, which 
is still called the Monk’s Walk. 

The site of a still more ancient priory is 
preserved at Hatfield Peverel,a mile or 
two beyond Little Baddow and the water- 
mill of Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s picture. 
This was the Benedictine house founded 
by the fair Ingelrica, the Saxon mistress 
of Norman William, and afterwards the 
wife of his follower Ranulph de Peverel, 
in expiation of her guilt in yielding to the 
Conqueror’s passion. The priory itself 
has been replaced by a more modern 
house; but the present church still keeps 
its Norman doorway and other portions of 
Ingelrica’s original foundation. Some in- 
teresting bits of stained glass and odd 
carving have been preserved; anda very 
ancient Norman effigy in an arched recess 
is believed to be that of the Saxon foun- 
dress, who, dying in the odor of sanctity, 
was buried here in IIoo. 

From. these far-off tales of Saxon and 
Norman days, let us now turn to more re- 
cent times, and take a glance ata gentle 
and pious memory of comparatively mod- 
ern date. South of Danbury, in the direc- 
tion opposite from Woodham Walter, lies 
|another Woodham which bears the name 
|of Ferrers ——from the Norman earls who 

were for five centuries its lords Long 
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and illustrious are the annals of these 
Ferrers, and of the Greys, who became 
their heirs. One of them was the first 
husband of Elizabeth Woodville, whose 
grief and charms touched the heart of 
Edward IV. Another married Frances 
Brandon, and became the father of Lady 
Jane Grey. None of these has left any 
trace of their presence at Woodham; but 
there is still part of a beautiful old manor- 
house called Edwin’s Hall, which was 
built by Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of 
York, in Elizabeth’s time. This learned 
divine was master of St. Katharine’s Hall 
at Cambridge, and vice-chancellor of the 
university when Lady Jane Grey was pro- 
claimed queen. At the Duke of North- 
umberland’s command he preached a 
sermon in defence of her title, which cost 
him dear. He was thrown into prison by 
Mary, and driven into exile, only to return 
at Elizabeth’s accession ; and he became 
successively Bishop of Worcester and of 
London and, in 1576, Archbishop of York. 
That same year he built the manor-house 
at Woodham Ferrers which still bears his 
name. Here he loved to enjoy brief in- 
tervals of seclusion in the company of his 
fair young wife and of his many children, 
whose tastes were as scholarly and as cul- 
tivated as his own. One of them was 
George Sandys, the traveller and poet, 
whose metrical version of the Psalms has 
won for him an honored place in English 
literature. Another, Sir Edwin Sandys, 
was the author of “Speculum Europe,” 
but is better known as the pupil and inti- 
mate friend of Hooker. The archbishop 
heard so much in praise of Hooker from 
his companion in exile, Bishop Jewell, 
that although himself a Cambridge man, 
he sent his son to Corpus Christi College, 
at Oxford, that he might have for his 
tutor “ one who would teach him learning 
by instruction, and virtue by example. 
God willing, this Richard Hooker shall be 
the man into whose hands I will commit 
my Edwin.” it was Edwin Sandys who, 
on paying a visit to his old tutor after his 
marriage, found him tending the sheep 
with Horace’s ‘Odes ”in his hand, while 
the servant had gone home to dinner, and 
then heard him summoned by his wife to 
rock the baby’s cradle. The young man 
brought back his father word of Hooker’s 
pitiable plight, and soon afterwards the 
archbishop exerted his influence to obtain 
his appointment as master of the Temple. 
After the archbishop’s death his widow 
spent the rest of her life at Woodham 
Ferrers, where a fine monument in the 


church records the love and grief of her | 
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children. The wife and mother is repre- 
sented kneeling between two standing 
figures of Time and Death, and an inscrip- 
tion from her son’s pen extols her virtues, 
and tells us how her “ beloved sou] passed 
to the consort of the blessed.” 

Edwin’s Hall itself stands on a mound 
overlooking the valley of the Crouch 
River towards the sea. The massive pile 
of crimson brick, with its four grand oriel 
windows and tall stack of twisted chim- 
neys rising high above the roof, stands out 
finely against the dark background of im- 
memorial elms, where bees murmur in the 
shade, and dragon-flies flit to and fro 
above the still waters of the sleeping 
moat; and ona June day, when the breath 
of mignonette and roses mingles with the 
sweet scent of newly mown hay, and the 
grass under the old walls is smooth and 
bright, there is no more pleasant retreat 
than that of the quiet manor-house where 
Archbishop Edwin sought rest and leisure 
in these troublous times. 

JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 





From The Spectator. 
THE OSSIFICATION OF THE WILL. 


AMIDST the many strongly chiselled 
bas-reliefs of New England life which 
Miss M. E. Wilkins has given to the 
world in her three volumes of tales, there 
is none more impressive in its way than 
the picture of a will which, by the redun- 
dant vehemence of its premature volition, 
so completely mortgages, as it were, its 
own future, that even when the mind 
which conceived its hasty resolves is con- 
vinced of its own error, it seems hardly 
more able to reverse its decision, than a 
man who has thrown all his force intoa 
downward stroke is to arrest his arm at 
the very close of its descent. The story 
is called “ A Conflict Ended,” and is con- 
tained in the volume termed “ A Far-Away 
Melody, and other Stories.” It describes 
a New Englander of very moderate cul- 
ture, but of excessive momentum of will. 
He rashly commits himself to saying on 
very insufficient grounds, that if a certain 
minister should be invited by the congre- 
gation to which he belonged, he would 
never go inside the church again so long 
as he lived, whereupon one of his brother- 
worshippers remarks, “ You'll have to 
set on the steps then, brother Wood- 
man,” a remark in which “ brother Wood- 
man” sees nothing. laughable, but replies, 
“kinder gritting his teeth:” “1 will set 
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on the steps fifty years before I’ll go into 
this house, if that man’s settied here.” 
Accordingly, on the Sunday on which the 
new minister began to preach, this over- 
emphatic will of his closes on the destiny 
he had carved out for himself in that 
event, and he begins to sit on the steps in 
all weathers, rain, snow, or glaring sun, 
though he loses thereby the woman to 
whom he had engaged himself, and leads 
for years a miserable life as the mere vic- 
tim of the vast momentum of his capricious 
will, The woman to whom he had been 
engaged and most passionately attached, 
as she also was to him, —in the end she 
does actually become his wife, — thus de- 
scribes him: “ No; he ain’t crazy; he’s 
got too much will for his common sense ; 
that’s all, and the will teeters the sense a 
little too far into the air.” Again: “He 
always had a way of saying things over 
and over, as if he were making steps out 
of em, and raising of himself up on’em, 
till there was no moving him at all.” 
When, many years after the habit has 
been thus chiselled out like so many 
granite steps, she asks him why, if he no 
longer holds his former unfavorable view 
of the minister, he does not go into the 
meeting-house and behave like other peo- 
ple, Marcus Woodman replies: “Don’t 
you suppose I would if I could? I can’t, 
Esther, I can’t.” He is the victim of his 
own past will, and has no longer any power 
to alter the will which has once settled 
down on thisirrational resolve. “Do you 
s’pose,” he asks, “I’ve took any comfort 
sitting there on them steps in the winter 
snows and summer suns? Do you s’pose 
I’ve took any comfort not marrying you? 
Don’t you s’pose I’d given all I was worth 
any time the last ten year to have got up 
an’ walked into the church with the rest 
of the folks?” And when she replies 
that she thinks he could if he really wished 
it, he rejoins: “All I know is, I can’t 
make myself give it up. I can’t. I ain’t 
made strong enough to.” And that is just 
the fact. He is not strong enough to alter 
his own course once taken. It is notin 
reality excess of will-power at all, rather 
deficiency of power to alter a resolution 
once fixed and ossified. He has precipi- 
tated his life into an orbit from which, 
eccentric as it is, he has no power to 
withdraw it. He has made an oddity, a 
moral gurgoyle of himself, and yet he can 
no more hark back upon his own course 
than the gurgoyle, once sculptured in 
stone, can untwist itself from its grotesque 
and misshapen curves and angles. This 


is the nearest approach we have in our 
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human life to the theological conception 
of predestination to reprobation. There 
is such a thing as self-predestination, and 
when that self-predestination takes a hasty 
and inconsiderate form in a man whose 
power of setting himself in motion is a 
great deal Jarger than his power of arrest- 
ing his course when he sees it to be going 
wrong, we have precisely that irresistible 
momentum of distorted volition of which 
Miss Wilkins gives us so singularly pow- 
erful a picture. Clearly this is not a case 
of astrong will, for a strong willis a strong 
governing power, and the strength here is 
ungovernable strength, a force of momen- 
tum which defies government, just as a 
great fly-wheel, once set in motion, takes 
a very much mightier force to stop than it 
took to start it. The phenomenon with 
which we have to deal is a form of the in- 
ertia of character induced by a premature 
vehemence of purpose, not a force of the 
constant vigor and vigilance of the will. 
It is due to what Clough used to call “ the 
ruinous force of the will,” meaning not its 
power to govern according to reason, but 
its rigidity when it has once snapped on 
an irrational resolve. 

This power, if it can be called a power 
and not rather a fatality, to determine the 
set of a destiny, and even of a character, 
not by conscience or reason, but by a 
kind of suddenly crystallizing caprice, was 
comparatively common, if we may trust 
Miss Wilkins’s wonderful pictures of New 
England life, among the descendants of 
the old Calvinists, who seem to have cop- 
ied into their daily practice the arbitrary 
predestinarianism which they enshrined 
in their theology. Worshipping a God 
whose Sic volo, sic jubeo, was supposed to 
be an adequate explanation of the final 
damnation of millions of human beings no 
less than of the salvation of the few, they 
seemed to think they could do no better 
than predestine their own lots by a caprice 
at least as unintelligible, and much more 
short-sighted; but that kind of human 
predestinarianism is by no means confined 
to Calvinists. You will see it in the arbi- 
trary asceticism or expiatory passion of 
Hindoos, who, if they light suddenly upon 
a fancy for accumulating a stock of mer- 
itorious suffering to their own credit, will 
inflict on themselves as much as St. Sim- 
eon Stylites did or more, with no better 
justification than a whim of pious caprice, 
—will hold up an arm, for instance, till 
they die, or will persist in realizing prac- 





tically some other equally painful and 
| equally sudden caprice of the imagination 
far more difficult of execution than Marcus 
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Woodman’s resolve to sit on the steps of 
his church through snow and sunshine, as 
long as the minister he had objected to con- 
tinued to preach there. The power of the 
will to petrify itself, or rather, its inability 
to relax itself, after it has once congealed, 
is a condition of mind by no means peculiar 
to the descendants of Calvinists ; but it is 
generally traceable to fatalism of some 
kind, to some form of the strange creed 
that the determining wills of the universe 
do not act out of any regard to reason or 
righteousness applicable to the changing 
conditions of changing life, but simply out 
of wilfulness, and that even the most short- 
sighted of mortals cannot do better than 
imitate this arbitrariness of the supreme 
Will’s decree. There is, we believe, usu- 
ally some sort of religious fatalism in 
this irrational snap of the will, some 
sort of conscious or unconscious instinct 
that irrevocability of will embodies a 
kind of grandeur, instead of suggesting a 
gigantic incompetence to reform one’s 
own procedure. Marcus Woodman, it is 
said, hewed steps out of the rock of exist- 
ence, on which he seemed to be raising 
himself to a higher level. Really they 
were useless steps, which led up nowhere, 
—at least, only to a naked pinnacle of 
caprice from which he found it at length 
all but impossible to descend. Immuta- 
bility of will is admirable, if it is founded 
upon an equal immutability of right vision. 
But to value any immutability of purpose 
determined by a mere accident, by the 
mere blind plunging of the hand into a 
lottery, is the highest form of irrationality. 
Yet it is a form of irrationality common 
enough in many an old English province, 
—for instance, in Yorkshire fifty years 
ago, as the Brontés testify; indeed,.as 
Branwell Bronté himself proved when he 
resolved to stand up to die, and kept to 
his strange and arbitrary resolve. 

But perhaps, after all, there is something 
to be said for this extreme of loca! per- 
sistency in caprice, as compared at least 
with the other extreme, which is becoming 
too common in our own rapidly moving 
cities, where not only is everything muta- 
ble, but there is a sort of pride in never 
being consistent with yourself, in never 
adhering to any groove of habit for more 
than the infinitesimal period during which 
that special groove is fashionable. The 
force of the will is truly “ruinous” when 
it cleaves as tenaciously to arbitrary error 
as it does to discriminating and deliberate 
purpose. But it is better to hold your 
own position, even when your own posi- 
tion is wrong, than never to be able to 
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hold your own, even when your own posi- 
tion is wisely chosen and absolutely right. 
Ossification of the will is bad, but it is 
hardly so contemptible as flaccidity of the 
will, and that is the moral malady which 
most besets us now. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
VICTOR HUGO: “DIEU.” 


TOWARDS the close of the year 1855 two 
poems by Victor Hugo were announced 
for publication; an engagement never to 
be fully redeemed, and never to be re- 
deemed at all during the lifetime of the 
author. Upwards of thirty years more 
were reserved for the various and inces- 
sant labors of his illustrious life, for the 
manifold and marvellous expansion of his 
incomparable genius; but the two poems 
advertised as then in preparation were 
never to appear in full. On the reverse 
leaf of the plain paper covering in which 
“Les Contemplations” then came forth 
for the delight and wonder of all ages of 
the world, till thought and passion, sym- 
patky and emotion, and poetry and nature 
shall be no more, the two great and strange 
titles, “ Dieu” and “ La Fin de Satan,” 
gave promise of future work on the same 
lines as the sixth book of that immortal 
collection or selection of lyric and elegiac, 
meditative and prophetic poetry. And 
now, upwards of thirty-six years later, we 
receive all that we ever shall receive of the 
first-named and more ambitious poem. 
Fragments of its vast original design may 
possibly be recognized, may certainly be 
surmised, as lying embedded or incorpo- 
rate in other works since completed and 
issued in the designer’s lifetime; in the 
second series, for instance, of “La Lé- 
gende des Siécles,” and especially in the 
historic and philosophic poem called “ Re- 
ligions et Religion.” There as here the 
intellect of a sovereign thinker was rather 
displayed than disguised by the genius of 
a supreme poet. We must not, of course, 
overlook or forget a fact so familiar to 
the lowest intelligence which finds itself 
capable of articulate expression as is this: 
that no great poet can be really a great 
thinker ; that the ideal Gomorrah of Plato 
was the creation of a deeper intelligence, 
a loftier intuition, than the ideal Areopa- 
gus of Aischylus; that Aristophanes of 
Athens, in his campaign against Socrates 
of Sodom, succeeded only in displaying 
the spiritual inferiority of a conservative 
patriot to a progressive idealist. A later 
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and no less obvious example of intellectual 
inferiority — of petty, trivial, fantastic 
tenuity of thought, contrasted with superb, 
virile, trenchant energy of intelligence — 
must be familiar to all Englishmen who 
have ever compared Shakespeare’s plays 
with Bacon’s essays; the platitudes, for 
instance, of the playwright’s Hamlet with 
the profundities of the chancellor’s expo- 
sition “ of Nature in Men.” 

With Plato and Bacon we must not then 
compare — we should not, if desirous to 
do so, be permitted to compare —such 
thoughtless thinkers, such brainless song- 
sters, as Sophocles or Shakespeare, Pin- 
dar or Victor Hugo. We must know that 
we must be wrong if we fancy that we find 
in such a volume as that now before us 
more grasp of thought, more solidity of 
reason, more fixity of faith, than in such 
theological treatises as teach us the gram- 
mar of assent without belief. It must 
suffice us to examine, in a spirit of chari- 
table tolerance and of consideration less 
contemptuous than compassionate, what 
manner of message, if any, it may pretend 
or attempt to convey. 

One point, however, it would be difficult 
for the most scornful professor of theology 
or atheology to dispute ; that the most ar- 
dent optimist and spiritualist of his age 
could become, when it pleased him to 
speak dramatically, to cast his imagina- 
tion, as it were, into the mould of another 
man’s mind, and assume the mask or the 
raiment of another man’s intelligence, an 
incomparable exponent of pessimism and 
materialism. The philosopher of “ Force 
and Matter,” the poet of ‘“ Dreadful 
Night,” found no such utterance for the 
faith which was in them as Hugo has be- 
stowed upon the bat and the owl of his 
superhuman vision. 


Le moindre grain de sable est un globe qui 
roule 

Trainant comme la terre une lugubre foule 

Qui s’abhorre, et s’acharne, et s’exécra, et 
sans fin 

Se dévore; la haine est au fond de la faim. 

La sphére imperceptible 4 la grande est pa- 
reille; 

Et le songeur entend, quand il penchel’oreille, 

Une rage tigresse et des cris léonins 

Rugir profondément dans ces univers nains. 


In no other poem of Hugo’s are there to 
be found so many and such striking coin- 
cidences of thought and expression with 
the contemporary work of his greatest En- 
glish contemporary. Compare with this 
the famous passage in “ Maud.” — 


For nature is one with rapine. 
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Again and again the English reader will 
be reminded of Tennyson as vividly and 
as directlyashere. It is hardly necessary 
to transcribe any of the parallel passages 
which no probable reader can be supposed 
not to know by heart. 


Tout ce que vous voyez est larve; tout vous 


leurre, 

Et tout rapidement fond dans l’ombre; car 
tout 

Tremble dans le mystére immense et se dis- 
sout; 

La nuit reprend le spectre ainsi que |’eau la 
neige. 

La voix s’éteint avant d’avoir crié: Que sais- 
je? 


O toi qui vas! l’esprit, le vent, la feuille 
morte, 

Le silence, le bruit, cette aile qui t’emporte, 

Le jour que tu crois voir par moments, ce qui 
luit, 

Ce qui tremble, le ciel, 1’étre, tout est la nuit! 


To this cry of triumphant despair it would 
be difficult to find an echo in the work of 
the English poet; but all serious lovers of 
poetry will be reminded of one of the 
noblest passages in English verse on read- 
ing these posthumous lines of the greatest 
European poet since the days of Dante : — 
Vanité! 
Tu crois qu’en te créant Dieu t’a mis de cété, 
Que ton berceau contient toutes les origines, 
Et que tout se condense en toi; tu t’imagines 
Ou's mesure que tout naissait et surgissait 
L’Eternel t’en donnait quelque chose; et que 
c’est , 
Sur ton crane que Dieu pensif traga ]’épure 
De ce monde qu’emplit son auréole pure. 
Tu dis: J’ai la raison, la vertu, la beauté. 
Tu dis: Dieu fut trés las pour m’avoir in- 


enté, 
Et tu crois l’égaler chaque fois que tu bouges. 


* He now is first, but is he the last ? is he 
not too base?” That bitter and terrible 
question will ring at once in the ears of 
the English reader; who can hardly fail 
to remember the magnificent music of the 
six lines which close with it as even 
greater and more memorable than the 
ironic harmony, the dramatic resonance, 
of these. 

But it is rather of Blake than of Tenny- 
son that an English reader will be usually 
reminded by the passionate and apoca- 
lyptic utterance of horror and of hope, of 
anguish and of faith, which rings and 
thrills through every line of this incom- 
plete yet perfect poem. The intensity of 
pity and of wonder, hardly harmonized or 
scarcely subdued by the intensity of hope 
and faith, which vibrates in the be aspi- 


ration and meditation of Blake, finds a 














fuller, a clearer, but not a deeper or a 
purer expression in the matchless verse 
of Hugo. The adorable poem called 
* Auguries of Innocence’’—a series of 
such divine epigrams as angels might be 
imagined to dictate, by way of a lesson for 
repetition, to little children — has here, 
for the first time, an echo or a parallel. 
The wrongs and sufferings of our fellow- 
animals had been nobly and touchingly 
denounced and lamented by such less in- 
spired voices as those of Cowper and of 
Burns, before they struck home to the 
heart of the great man who was only not 
a great poet in the formal and executive 
sense because he was always altogether a 
child at heart, and a vagrant denizen on 
earth of the kingdom of heaven; but the 
pleading or the appeal of Burns as of Cow- 
per was merely the expression of material 
compassion and compassionate indigna- 
tion; to Blake as to Hugo these sufferings 
and these wrongs were the ciphers or the 
figures of a problem insoluble except by 
faith, and unendurable to contempiate 
unless by the eyes of faith. Not Blake 
himself is more extravagant, excessive, 
outrageous to the instincts or the induc- 
tions of common sense and practical reason 
— more preposterous, more puerile, more 
Manichean —than the greatest and most 
inspired writer of our own day. Till now 
it would have been difficult to find a par- 
allel for the divine absurdity, the insane 
and ineffable wisdom, of such sayings as 
these :— 

A robin-redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage. 

A gamecock clipped and armed for fight 

Doth the rising sun affright. 

A horse misused upon the road 

Calls to Heaven for human blood. 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain doth tear. 

A skylark wounded on the wing 

Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 


But the passionate pity, the fiery tender- 
ness, and the sensitive intensity of faith, 
with which these couplets are informed 
and imbued as with life and meaning 
beyond the mere nakedness of words, 
are clothed by the genius of Hugo with 
yet fuller and loftier and more superb ex- 
pression. And assuredly the vehemence 
of belief —the wilfulness, the positive- 
ness, the audacity of confidence —is un- 
mistakably identical in its constant and 
insistent ardor of affirmation. No two 


poets of the prophetic or evangelic order 
can ever have had more utierly unlike 
beginnings and surroundings than the 
London hosier’s son and the child of the 
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camp of the French army in Spain; and 
yet there is no third—not even Shelley, 
and not even Coleridge — whose vision 
was as the vision of these; right or wrong, 
mad or sane, wise or foolish. Hugo’s, as 
we know, was to Sainte-Beuve a stum- 
bling-block, and to Mérimée foolishness; 
Blake’s, to all but two or three of his con- 
temporaries — Wordsworth, to be sure, 
being one of the two or three — was sheer 
lunacy. For less acute and intelligent 
readers than the Sainte-Beuves and Méri- 
mées and Matthew Arnolds it may be in- 
teresting to compare the couplets above 
cited with the passage of which these few 
lines may be taken as a sample: — 


Pourquoi le héron gris, qui s’enfuit dans les 
brumes, 

Sent-il le noir faucon fouiller du bec ses 
plumes? 

Pourquoi, troussant ta manche et tachant tes 
habits, 

Plonges-tu les couteaux aux gorges des brebis? 

Cours au désert, la vie est-elle plus joyeuse ? 

Que d’effrayants combats dans le creux d’une 
yeuse 

Entre la guépe tigre et l’abeille du miel! 

Va-t-en aux lieux profonds, aux rocs voisins 
du ciel, 

Aux caves des souris, aux ravins 4 panthéres; 

Regarde ce bloc d’ombre et ce tas de mys- 
téres ; 

Fouille l’air, l’onde, l’herbe; écoute 1’affreux 
bruit 

Des broussailles, le cri des Alpes dans la nuit, 

Le hurlement sans nom des jongles tropicales ; 

Quelle vaste douleur! 


It seems unseemly and irreverent to tran- 
scribe such lines and to break off in the 
middle; but the breach must be made 
somewhere. And wherever the eye may 
light on reopening the book, the hand is 
impelled to transcribe again such samples 
of its contents as this: — 


L’homme n’a qu’a pleurer pour retrouver son 


pere. 

Le malheur lui dit: Crois. Le mort lui crie: 
Espere! 

Qu’il se repente, il tient la clef d’un sort 
meilleur. 


Dieu lui remplace, aprés l’épreuve et la dou- 
leur, 

Le paradis des fleurs par l’éden des étoiles. 

Eve, a ta nudité Marie offre ses voiles ; 

L’ange au glaive de feu rappelle Adam pro- 
scrit;  ~ 

L’4me arrive portant la croix de Jésus-Christ ; 

L’éternel prés de lui fait asseoir l’immortelle. 


Aigle, la sainteté de 1’4me humaine est telle 
Qu’au fond du ciel supréme oi la clarté sourit, 
Oi le Pére et ie Fils se mélent dans 1’Esprit, 
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Il semble que |’azur égalise et confonde 
Jésus, l’4me de )’ homme, et Dieu, l’A4me du 
monde 


The adoring reverence of Hugo for the 
sacred name which is used here to express 
the ideal of divine or glorified humanity 
stands out singularly in contrast with the 
apparent aversion excited by its associa- 
tion with creeds and churches in the mind 
of such acontemporary student and feliow- 
republican as Michelet. But it is always 
more interesting, as it is always more 
profitable, to find instances of likeness 
than to find instances of contrast to the 
work of a poet or the speculation of a 
thinker; and in the following couplet — 
one of the most perfect and magnificent in 
all the world of verse — we hear again an 
unconscious echo of the spirit and indeed 
the very voice of William Blake. 


L’oubli que ferait Dieu du dernier et du 
moindre 
Suffirait pour dter au jour le droit de poindre. 


But of course itis seldom that we find any- 
thing here which could have been written 
by any hand save one. The full and fiery 
torrent of Crashaw’s sometimes turbid 
and morbid verse poured out in honor of 
a great Catholic saint has in it no pearl of 
praise that can be set against the single 
line which closes the following magnificent 
and transcendent passage : — 


Oh! vous l’avez cherché 
sibylles, 

Ce Dieu mystérieux des azurs immobiles ! 

Filles des visions, toi, sous l’arche d’un pont, 

Manto; toi, guettant l’ceuf que la chouette 
pond, 

Albunee, et briilant une torche de cire; 

Toi, ceile de Phrygie, épouvante d’Ancyre, 

Parlant A l’astre, et, pale, écoutant s’il ré- 
pond; 

Celle d’ Imbrasia ; celle de 1’Hellespont 

Qui se dresse déesse et gui retombe hyéne; 

Toi, Tiburtine; et toi, la rauque Libyenne, 

Criant: Treize! essayant la loi du nombre im- 
pair ; 

Toi dont le regard fixe inquiétait Vesper, 

Larve d’Endor; et toi, les dents blanches 
d'écume, 

Les deux seins 
Cume; 

Chaldéenne, filant un invisible fil; 

Sardique a l’ceil de chévre, au tragique profil ; 

Toi, maigre et toute nue au soleil, Erythrée, 

D’azur et de lumiére et d’horreur pénétrée; 

Toi, Persique, habitant un sépulcre détruit, 

O face a qui parlaient les passants de la nuit 

Et les échevelés qui se penchent dans l’ombre; 

Toi, mangeant du cresson dans ta fontaine 
sombre, 

Delphique; Apres esprits, toutes, vous eiites 
beau 

Hurler, frapper le vent, remuer le tombeau, 


sans l’entrevoir, 


nus, 6 folle effrayante de 
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Rouler vos fauves yeux dans la profondeur 
noire, 

Nulle de vous n’a vu clairement dans sa gloire 

Ce grand Dieu du pardon sur la terre levé. 

Sainte Thérése, avec un soupir, l’a trouvé. 


Victor Hugo alone could have written 
that; and Victor Hugo alone could have 
put into the mouth of an angel such super- 
human words as these : — 


Si tu ne l’entends pas, tu peux au moins le 
voir, 
L’hymne éternel, 
voiles. 

Les constellations sont des gammes d’étoiles ; 
Et les vents par moments te chantent des 

lambeaux 
Du chant prodigieux qui remplit les tombeaux. 


vibrant sous les éternels 


Of this great new song which comes to 
us from the grave of Victor Hugo there is 
so much more to be said than any man 
could say at once that it may be well to 
disclaim all pretence of giving an analysis 
or even asummary of its component parts. 
Those who would know what it contains 
and what it conveys — its dramatic force, 
its philosophic insight, its evangelic pas- 
sion— must be content and thankful to 
study it reverently and thoroughly for 
themselves. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


From The Spectator. 
POSSIBLE PETS. 


THE number of animals which with 
ordinary tact and kindness can be tamed 
by man is so great, that the range of pos- 
sible pets would seem almost co-extensive 
with the limits of the animal world. The 
Turkestan tiger whose good temper was 
mentioned recently in the Spectator, owed 
its passage by rail from the Caspian to 
the Black Sea, to its cleverness in per- 
forming tricks before the little daughter 
of the Russian railway superintendent, 
after it had been sternly refused by the 
subordinate officials on the ground that 
tigers were not scheduled in the fare-list 
of the Tiflis Railway ; and a bear may be 
made an interesting and intelligent com- 
panion. But tame tigers must, as a rule, 
remain a luxury for sultans and Sarah 
Bernhardts, and the amiable bear be left 
to the professional gentlemen who make 
a living from his society. We say “as a 
rule,” not without reason, because there 
is hardly any limit to the Englishman’s 
fancy for pets. The writer was requested 


last year to act as = friendiy broker to bid 
for the bear which found its way so often 
to the London police-courts after being 

















exhibited before the queen at Windsor, — 
a bear which so won the heart of the po- 
liceman who “took it up” from a stern 
sense of duty, that he “* madea collection ” 
to defray its expenses after the summons. 
The would-be purchaser was a worthy 
butcher before whose shop the bear was 
being exhibited, while the writer heard its 
history from the genial and dirty foreigner 
who owned it. “Sir,” said the butcher, 
“excuse the liberty; but would you kindly 
ask that Frenchman what he will take for 
the bear?” “Certainly,” we replied, “ if 
you will say why you wantit; is it for 
professional purposes?”—for the bear 
was fat. “Oh, no! I should not think of 
such a thing,” said the butcher. “I want 
him for a pet.” “ Very well; how high 
will you go?” we asked. “Up to ten 
pounds,” the butcher replied. But though 
we did our best, the owner would not ac- 
cept less than eight hundred francs, to the 
great disappointment of the would-be pur- 
chaser. What is required for an every- 
day pet is that it shall be beautiful and 
intelligent; that it shall neither be too 
large nor too delicate ; and, if a bird, that 
it shall. sing or talk,— preferably both. 
The two first requirements will not go far 
to limit the choice. Beauty of form and 
harmony of color are the almost insepa- 
rable attributes of that physical perfection 
which the natural life of animals demands ; 
and he would be a rash man who classed 
any of the more highly organized animals 
as “stupid” without trial. 

But there are “ diversities of gifts,” and 
the exquisite beauty of the silky little 
chinchilla must be held to compensate for 
the want of the lively cleverness of the 
coati-mundi or the capuchin. The limits 
set by size and constitution are the main 
consideration in the choice of pets. Yet 
even so the possible range is very great, 
and might well extend far beyond the 
species which form the main body of those 
usua!ly seen in this country. To begin 
with our native animals, who has seen a 
tame hare? Most schoolboys have kept 
tame rabbits by the dozen — singularly 
uninteresting pets when shut up all day 
in a box munching cabbage-stalks — and 
generally turned over to younger sisters 
in favor of a terrier puppy after brief pos- 
session. Yet even after the experience of 
tame hares so charmingly told by Cowper, 
the most domestic of poets, the hare is 
neglected asa pet. Yet its form and fur 
are beautiful, and so far as the writer has 
been able to judge of this, perhaps one of 
the least carefully observed, except for 
persecution, of our wild animals, the hare 
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is a clever, affectionate creature, as far 
above the rabbit in the scale of intelligence 
as itis in physique. Last spring, after a 
late fall of snow, an old hare brought her 
leverets from the hill, and hid them in a 
straw-stack near a farm, and remained 
constantly near them all day, coming to 
them regularly as soon as the twilight 
made it safe. They are bold as well as 
affectionate, and have been known to drive 
off a hawk which was carrying away a 
young one, springing up and striking the 
bird as it flew low above the ground ; and 
their attachment to locality is so great, 
that even if kept at large, they would 
probably not leave their owner’s grounds. 

A charming little foreign pet for the 
house is the suricate. This pretty crea- 
ture, which, if we remember rightly, was 
among the number of Frank Buckland’s 
animal companions, istan active and viva- 
cious little fellow, some ten inches long, 
with greenish-brown fur, large, bright eyes, 
a short, pointed nose, and dainty paws, 
which, like the squirrel’s or the racoon’s, 
are used as hands, to hold, to handle, and 
toaskformore. Eloquent in supplication, 
tenacious in retention, the suricate’s paws 
are expressive, plaintive, and wholly irre- 
sistible. The creature is made for a pet, 
and is so affectionate to its master that it 
can undergo any degree of “spoiling” 
without injury to its temper. A larger, 
more beautiful, and most charming crea- 
ture, not unlike the suricate in some re- 
spects, though in no way related to it, 
is the brown opossum from Tasmania. 
“Sooty Phalangist” is the elegant name 
given to it by naturalists; but except when 
the specimen kept by the writer discovered 
that a chimney made a good substitute for 
a hollow tree for its midday sleep, there 
was nothing in its appearance to justify the 
scientific adjective. The fur is of the 
richest dark-brown, and covers its prehen- 
sile tail like a fur boa. Its head is small, 
with a pink nose and very large, brown 
eyes; and it has a “compound” hand, 
with claws on its fingers, and an almost 
human and clawless thumb, with the aid 
of which it can hold a wine-glass, or eat 
jam out of a teaspoon. That owned by 
the writer was, without exception, the 
most fearless and affectionate pet he has 
ever known. In the evening, when it was 
most lively, it would climb on to the 
shoulder of any of its visitors, and take 
any food given it. It had a mania for 
cleanliness, always “ washing ” its hands 
after taking food, or even after running 
across the room, and was always anxious 
to do the same office by the hands of any 
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one who fed it. It made friends with the 
dogs, and would “wash” their faces for 
them, catching hold of an old setter’s nose 
with its sharp little claws, to hold it steady 
while it licked its face. The staircase and 
bannisters furnished a gymnasium for ex- 
ercise in winter, and in summer it could 
be trusted among the trees in the garden. 
This opossum is becoming scarce, owing 
to the demand for its fur; but there is 
little doubt that specimens could still be 
bought for a moderate sum. That owned 
by the writer cost three pounds. The 
American grey squirrel is a common and 
hardy species, which becomes very tame, 
and is even prettier than our red squirrel; 
and the South American coatis, especially 
the small kinds, are most amusing pets; 
though, like the mongoose, they need to 
be kept warm. All the coatis are sociable, 
lively creatures, quite omnivorous, and 
with as many odd tricks as a monkey. 
The mongoose, that “familiar ” of Indian 
households, has such a natural bias for 
human society, that, according to Mr. 
Kipling, it will often come into a house 
from the jungle, and voluntarily enrol itself 
among the members of the family. It is 
a slim, active little animal, varying from a 
foot to nearly two feet in length, of a curi- 
ous mottled silvery-grey color, and so 
amazingly rapid in its movements that its 
victory over the cobra is not surprising. 
Provided that it is kept warm in winter, it 
will live well in an English home, and 
loses none of those domestic qualities 
which make it ‘such a favorite in India. 
The marmot and the viscacha, or prairie- 
dog, are amusing little fellows, and if 
allowed the use of a small enclosure in 
which the marmots can burrow and make 
hay for the winter, and the viscachas make 
their “collections” of curiosities, either 
species would, no doubt, add to the inter- 
est of an English country house. But as 
both the marmot and the viscacha hiber- 
nate in winter, their owner must be pre- 
pared for their disappearance underground 
from Christmas until March. 

There is only one monkey which we can 
thoroughly recommend as an indoor pet, 
the beautiful and intelligent little capu- 
chin. The marmozets, even more beauti- 
ful and equaliy pleasing, are too delicate 
for our climate, and die of colds and 
coughs after the first fogs of winter. But 
the lively little capuchins may be kept for 
years in an English house; and no mon- 
key approaches their good temper and 
pretty, winning ways. They all have good 
round heads, with black fur on the top and 
light-brown on the cheeks. Some have | 





pinkish faces, and others dark-brown skin, 
with eyes like brown jewels. Their faces 
are most expressive, and seldom still, for 
they take deep and abiding interest in 
everything in or about their cages. The 
writer has seen one from a large house in 
Leicestershire, which had learnt to put out 
burning paper. This it did most adroitly 
by beating it with its hands or knocking it 
against the floor, Another, which was 
kept at the Zoo, would, if it got a match, 
collect a heap of straw, strike the match, 
light its bonfire, and danceroundit. This 
dangerous accomplishment led to its re- 
moval from the cages on Saturdays and 
bank-holidays, when the crowd makes it 
difficult to keep a watch on its movements. 
The capuchin is so small, so pretty, and 
so clever, that it seems to embody all the 
good and none of the bad points of mon- 
key nature. 

Those who possess an aviary may be 
interested to hear that at the Zoo, black- 
caps, whitethroats, garden-warblers, and 
nightingales, all birds of passage, are liv- 
ing in excellent health through the winter ; 
and one nightingale was singing on De- 
cember 29th, but the song, though very 
beautiful, was not a true nightingale’s note, 
but largely borrowed from that of the bul- 
bul in the next aviary, the bird being a 
young one caught in the autumn, It is 
evident, from the experiment at the Zoo, 
that our summer warblers may be kept as 
pets. But the bird of all others suited for 
the aviary, but neglected as a rule in En- 
gland, is the bulbul. The Persian variety 
has the finest song, but the Indian is an 
even prettier bird, and sings exquisitely. 
In appearance, the bulbuls are not unlike 
the Bohemian waxwing, with a black con- 
ical top-knot, cinnamon-colored backs, red 
and white or yellow and white cheeks and 
white breasts, with some bright color near 
the tail. The note is most liquid and 
beautiful, and the bird has a pretty habit 
of varying the volume of the sound, sing- 
ing loudly in the open, and almost whisper- 
ing its song to its master or mistress if 
confined inaroom. We might do worse 
than follow the example of the Persians, 
and make the bulbul our favorite cage- 
bird, instead of the canary. 


From All The Year Round. 
MRS. DIFFIDENCE. 


Mrs. DIFFIDENCE, as readers of that 
almost unequalled classic, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” will remember, was the wife of 
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Giant Despair; and so, we may suppose, 
part owner of Doubting Castle. Her name 
has been a puzzle to many. Diffidence 
we may have been used to look upon as 
an amiable weakness; in the young, in- 
deed, as almost a virtue. But Mrs. Diffi- 
dence is an awful character, a Jezebel, or 
Lady Macbeth, who stirs her husband to 
cruelty. In the curtain conferences that 
Bunyan describes so graphically, it is the 
wife who suggests all the husband’s bar- 
barities. It is she who recommends the 
use of the grievous crab-tree cudgel, and 
the insidious persuasion to suicide, and 
the exhibition of the bones and skulls of 
those who had before been slain. It was 
through the counsel of the artful old giant- 
ess that the escape of the giant’s captives 
had almost been prevented. 

“T fear,” said she to her husband, 
“that they live in hope that some will 
come to relieve them; or that they have 
pick-locks about them, by means of which 
they hope to escape.” 

“And sayest thou so, my dear?” said 
the giant—they were a loving pair; we 
must say that forthem. ‘TI will, therefore, 
search them in the morning.” 

But happily, in the morning, the birds 
were flown. 

It was a curious notion of Bunyan’s, 
to kill off the giant and giantess in the 
second part of the allegory, and destroy 
Doubting Castle. We cannot but con- 
clude that there has been a marvellous 
resurrection of the fond couple, and a re- 
building —by voluntary subscription, or 
otherwise — of their venerable habitation. 
The reason why the name of Diffidence 
appears to us inappropriate to the terrible 
old lady is that the word has changed in 
the two centuries since Bunyan wrote, if 
not in its literal meaning, in its ordinary 
use. From fide, to trust, we get confide, 
the opposite to which is diffide—a word 
not out of use in Bunyan’s time. Confi- 
dence, therefore, is trust, and diffidence 
is unbelief. In Bunyan’s eyes, nothing 
was worse than unbelief, or even doubt. 
As to Tennyson’s “honest doubt,” it 
would have made Bunyan furious. “ When 
Diffidence, the giantess, came up to help,” 
her husband, as in duty bound, “old Mr. 
Honest cut her down at one blow.” Hon- 
esty and unbelief were in Bunyan’s view 
of things flat opposites. At first, diffi- 
dence was mainly distrust of others, now 
it is distrust of ourselves. And this, I 
dare say, Bunyan would have said is retri- 
bution. We begin by doubting the higher 


powers, we end by renouncing faith in 
ourselves, 
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Taking diffidence in its modern sense, 
it is pretty evident that it must be con- 
quered before a man can do anything 
great and good; or anything great and 
bad. A diffident person would never have 
won for himself favorable notice in De 
Quincey’s “Essay on Murder.” If he 
had begun a murder well, he would have 
become panic-struck as it proceeded, and 
huddled it up at the close. A diffident 
burglar would never retire upon his sav- 
ings. He would even run the risk of be- 
ing driven in the end to earn his living 
honestly. We may be diffident in well- 
doing, and that is a pity; or we may be 
diffident in evil-doing, and that may keep 
us out of mischief. 

The diffident people will not count for 
very much in the battle of life. When 
they were boys at school and sides were 
tossed for at any game, they were always 
the last selected. And now — who would 
choose a diffident soldier to command an 
army, or a diffident sailor to direct a fleet ? 
Who would submit to be operated upon 
by a diffident surgeon, or would wish to 
have his portrait painted by a diffident 
artist? A man has nochance in any walk 
of life without some measure of confidence, 
and we may almost go on to say that in 
proportion to his confidence will be his 
success. We first overcame our diffidence 
when we learned to walk and to talk —in 
the walking we displayed our physical 
courage, in the talking our moral courage; 
and it is very doubtful if we have ever 
done anything more heroical since. What 
clever little chaps we must have been, to 
balance ourselves longways, and then to 
lift one foot into the air, thus disturbing 
the balance so painfully acquired, and so 
through all the complicated evolutions 
which constitute the science of walking! 
And talking—think of the decision of 
character required in order to the making 
of uncouth sounds with the mouth and 
throat that shall be intelligible to the stu- 
pid, grown-up creatures around us! You 
have to make a dash at it, or you will never 
be able todoit atall. Especially you must 
set loosely by all considerations of personal 
dignity. Soalso in mature life; no man 
has achieved distinction who has been 
afraid of making a fool of himself. The 
public never thoroughly appreciate a man 
until he has made an exhibition of him- 
self. Some idols of the multitude repeat 
the performance annually, but the worst 
of this plan is, that properly to strike the 
mind, each performance must be more 
outrageous than the last, and that calls 
for rare inventive power, and is a ter- 
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rible strain upon the poor idol’s wooden 
head. 

Moses undertook at a divine command 
one of the most stupendous enterprises 
ever committed to man, but he was very 
reluctant to undertake the task. A man 
may be able to overcome his diffidence 
and not be able to overcome his modesty. 
Or it may be that the misgivings of the 
great Jewish leader are to be reckoned 
among the “ fears of the brave, and follies 
of the wise;” the cases in which a man 
fails in his strongest point. Oliver Crom- 
well had his diffident moments, and Queen 
Elizabeth. The first Napoleon supplies 
almost the grandest instance of self-confi- 
dence that the world has seen. But, if 
De Bourrienne is to be trusted, there was 
a time in Napoleon’s early history when 
his great fortunes nearly received a fatal 
check because of his diffidence. In ap- 
pearing before the Council of the Ancients, 
“nothing could be more confused, or 
worse enunciated, than the ambiguous and 
disjointed replies of Buonaparte.” The 
“interruptions, apostrophes, and interro- 
gations, overwhelmed him; he believed 
himself lost.” But the Ancients were 
diffident, too, or De Bourrienne thinks 
“that, instead of sleeping on the morrow 
in the palace of the Luxembourg, he would 
have finished his part in the square of the 
Revolution.” That is to say, losing his 
head metaphorically would have led to his 
losing it literally, the guillotine being still 
kept handy. 

Little Johnny Russell, as he was affec- 
tionately called, hardly knew what diffi- 
dence was. He thought he could do 
anything — the saying has it— from per- 
forming a surgical operation to command- 
ing the Channel Fleet. But if he had 
been only ordinarily confident, how would 
he have got his Reform Bill passed? The 
Reform Bills since have been far more 
sweeping than that first one; but the 
carrying of them has been child’s play as 
compared with the desperate struggle by 
which the victory of 1832 was won. 

An ordinary man can hardly grasp the 
idea of courage and determination such as 
must be possessed by commanders of 
armies in great battles. Think of the 
Duke of Wellington at Waterloo! The 
immense forces arrayed against him; the 
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numbers on his side; the tremendous 
issues that hung upon victory or defeat; 
the fatal consequences that might follow 
the least error in judgment! Think of 
these considerations pressing upon the 
brain of one mortal man! And he alone 
responsible! Why, many poor wretches 
have cut their throats to escape a thou- 
sandth part of such a responsibility ! 

We may thank Providence that we have 
not been called to fill the throne or wield 
the baton, or even handle the more peace- 
ful crozier. It is little that we should be 
asked to show decision of character in 
common things. The man set a good ex- 
ample who, being asked if he could play 
the violin, replied that he didn’t know, for 
he hadn’t tried. Ifa cook wants to retain 
her proper supremacy, she must be ready 
to furnish any dish for which her mis- 
tress calls. Marinated pheasant poults 
Ala braise impériale? Certainly, madam, 
“This is a difficulty, brethren,” said the 
preacher, coming to a perplexing passage, 
“one that has puzzled the most eminent 
expositors; let us look it boldly in the 
face, and—pass on.” Many men have 
made their reputations by looking diffi- 
culties boldly in the face; that they pass 
on does not seem to detract from their 
fame. 

Mrs. Diffidence would be a benefactor 
to mankind if she would confine her min- 
istrations to the wicked. If she would 
unsettle the nerves of the despot, divert 
the aim of the assassin, paralyze the 
tongue of the slanderer, we would count 
her a friend. Mischievous boys, too, 
would be greatly benefited by some les- 
sons from the giantess. But, alas!—it 
seems hard to blame her for it — she feels 
most at home in the society of the wise 
and good. Why the wicked should do 
evil with both hands diligently, and the 
righteous put only a finger to their work, 
is one of those difficulties which we can 
recognize but cannot solve. Instead of 
destroying Doubting Castle, honest folk 
would do well, after furnishing it with 
fresh bolts and bars, to beguile into its 
chambers all rogues, knaves, liars, and 
other enemies of mankind, and get the 
giant and his wife to keep them there 
forever, 





